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From the Presbyterian. 
Letters to Presbyterians, 
CRISIS IN THE PRESBYTE- 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
; LETTER XI. 
Adherence to Presbytcrial Order. 


PRESENT 
CHURCH 


ON THE 


RIAN 


Ciuristrran Brernuxexn,—lI am aware that 
when adherence to Presbyterial Order ts urged, 
it is coftsidered by many asa plea m favour of 
a cold and chilling formality, at the expense of 
the more spiritual interests of the church. On 
this account, there is not only a_ prejudice 
against exhortation on this subject, but a preyu- 
dice against the thing itself, as one which, in pro- 
portion to the extent to which it is regarded, is 
much more likely to hinder than promote the 
reign of genuine picty. That thts ts a preju- 
dice, and not a wise judgment, the experience 
wf forty years, as well as the judgment of all 
‘ages, has fully convinced me. And tt ts the 
design of this letter most respectlully to im- 
part a few thoughts on this subject, which, if 
they fail to convince those who have hitherto 
adopted different opinions, Will at least, serve to 
explain why he who now addresses you, in com- 
mon with many of his brethren, attaches no 
small importance to the principles which he 
would humbly recommend. 

It is well known that the fundameutal prin- 
ciples of the Presbyterian church government 
are three:—the parity of ministers ;—the gov- 
ernment of individual churches by a bench of 
Kelders. instead of the whole body of the COrIn- 
municants;—and the unton of a number of sin- 
ele churches under representative bodies of 
review and control. Inthe first of these prin- 
ciples we agree with our Congregational breth- 
ren. In the second and third we differ from 
them. And Iam one of the many ministers of 
our body who do sincerely believe that a faith- 
ful adherence, both to the spirit and the letter of 
our form of government, in reference to both 
these points, is more nearly connected with our 
union, our peace, our purity, and our best in- 
terests asa church, than is commonly imagined. 
] de not, however, of course, expect this opinion 
to go for any thing, except so far as it may be 
sustained by solid reasons. 

Having in a separate volume, published near- 
ly two years ago, treated at large of the office 
of the ruling elder, as founded in Apostolic 
usage, and as essential to the intelligent, tran- 
quil and orderly government of the church, | 
shall not dwell particu‘arly®on that subject at 
present; but shall confine myself chiefly to the 
importance of adhering to that system of rules 
and regulations, which, as a body, we have a- 
dopted, and under which we have solemnly 
stipulated to God and to one another that we will 
walk together. 

I need not say to those who are in the habit 
of making the Bible their guide, that order is 
one of the first laws of Christ’s kingdom. “Let 
all things be done decently and in order,” is his 
inspired command. Where no order is, there 
is “confusion and every evil work.” As there 
can be neither peace nor comfort in a particu- 
lar church where the members do not adhere to 
rule, and sacredly consult the feelings and edth- 
cation of each other; so there can be no unity 
or true Christian communion among churches, 
which, while they profess to be one, do not 


examples of judgments passed, and decrees 
published at Synodical meetings, which were 
intended to bind all the churches within a par- 
ticular kingdom or district. It is in the high- 
est degree untriendly both to the unity and purl- 
tv of the church: and it would not be difficult 
to show, that, where this Independent system 
prevails, some of the most important means of 
promoting the harmony, co-operation and health 
of the churches are essentially wanting; and 
that for some of the worst evils to which an 
assemblage of neighbouring churches of the 
same denomination are exposed, there is neither 
prevention nor cure. 








But Imay not be {n impartial judge. Twill, 
therefore, request your attention to some remarks 
of a writer, who may, perhaps, be more unpre- 
judiced; who speaks in the pages of the New 
Haven Spectator, a journal which has not al- 





ways appeared over partial to the Presbyterian 
form of church government. ‘The writer in 
question, himself a congregationalist, and re- 
lerring particularly to the congregationalism of 
Massachusetts, speaks thus— 

“When an individual church, in any town or 
parish, possesses the power of Christian dise1- 
pline, even to the exclusion of offenders, and 
possessess the same power to discipline its Pas- 
tor, as any other member; the government is 
denominated strictly congregational. And be 
the church ever so few in number, or ever so 
much at variance among themselves, there is no 
remedy, except it come from themselves. ‘They 
may contend for years, two against two, or 
three against three, without a prospect of 
peace. Being plunged deep in difficulty, the 
parties sometimes consent to a mutual counsel. 
A venerable counsel is convened, consisting (in 
many cases) of more and wiser men than the 








whole church that called them, and they come 
trom out of the reach of every bias or prejudice. 
They are considered, by all parties, as men of 
talents, and of enlarged views; men of integ- 
rity and ardent piety. They hear and labour 
night and day with many tears and prayers. 
They make’ out a result, which is communica- 
ted with much solemn advice and exhortation. 
But, unfortunately for both, and all parties, this 
venerable council, the best situated and quali- 








fied of all men to hear and judge and decide, is 
totally void of power. ‘The result goes to the 
church, and there it is rejected. The council 
retire with grief and mortification, leaving the 
church in a worse predicament than they found 
them. Now they are ripe for an ex parte coun- 
cil; and when and how will the troubles end? 
Nothing can safely be decided. 

“If, imstead of multiplying councils, evident- 
ly selected for party purposes, the churches 
would unite, and covenant together to become 
of one body, of many members, stead of many 
bodies of few members; the work of discipline 
would be easy, correct, and efficacious; and 
this was exactly the form of all the apostolical 
churches. The church of Jerusalem consisted 
of one body, and many members. It consisted 
of above five thousand men; how many womeu 
and children we know not. - But they were all 
one boly, under the pastoral care of many el- 
ders. Such were all the apostolical churches. 
They were one united body, under the care of a 
suitable number of elders, called the Presby- 
tery. The church in every city or district was 


tems of religion. Unitarians and Universal- 
ists claim the congregational principle, and in- 
troduce their disciples almost imperceptibly into 
our vacant congregations. 

“What is the form of church government in 
Massachusctts? \t is extinct. "There 1s nota 
shadow of union of one church with another. 
lustead of union and co-operation, we stand 
aloof, and cultivate jealousies and party fee!- 
ings against each other. Being rarely called 
tovether to act in concert, as sister churches, 
we make but very little acquaintance with 
Christians beyond the narrow limits of our own 
parishes. ‘This shameful ignorance of our 
brethren in Christ, and even of the officers 
and leading members of his church, ‘ought not 
so tobe.’ We ought to be intimately acquaint- 
ed with our brethren, even at a distance. But 
how can this acquaintance exist, so long as we 
utterly refuse to associate, or to cultivate any 
bonds of Christian union whatsoever? It can- 
not take place. We must remain strangers and 
aliens for want of some bond of union. 

“There is, in fact, but one alternative. The 
churches in this State (Massachusctts) must 
unite—must organize themselves in union with 
their pastors for mutual acquaiatance, unprove- 
ment, good fellowship and discipline; or they 
must gotoruin. It is as absurd and unscrip 
tural tor independent churches to set up for in- 
dependence of the united body of the church, a 
for individual towns to set up for the indepen- 
dence of the state or nation. Order, harmoay and 
peace cannot be preserved and promoted, without 
a more extensive union,than thatof a few tndivid- 
ualsjor individual bodies. From acareful review 
of the Scriptures on this subject, we have found, 
that churches established by the apostles, were 
composed of a large number of ministers, with 
their individual churches. ‘These, in cordial 
union, fellowship and co-operation, composed 
what we call a consociation. And from the 
days of the apostles to this day, the orthodox 
churches have been nearly on the same ground. 
Their ecclesiastical judicatories have been of 
the nature, and have had the eflects of a conso- 
ciation of the churches.”* 

These remarks are pointed and excellent. 
And, | may add, that every word which the 
author has written in favour of what he calls 
the “consociation of churches,” applies with 
equal force in support of the Presbyterian form 
of church government. The plan of consocia- 
tion as it exists in Connecticut, which the w « 
ter, no doubt, had 1n his eye, ts neither less nor 
more than Presbyterianism as far as it goes. 
And, indeed, the writer frankly acknowledges 
that, in the apostolic age, that united body of 
churches and pastors, not only for giving advice, 
but for the exercise of ecclesiastical authority 
over all churches represented, and for the re- 
storation of which he pleads, was called a 
“Presbytery ” The advantages of this system 
in Connecticut have been equally indubitable 
and signal. And had the churches in that 
State, a “General Consociation,” to which 
appeals might be brought from the country or 
district consociations, they would have a form 
of government, in the opinion of Dr. Dwight, 
greatly improved, and still better adapted than 
at present to maintain general order and purity. 
Ilad Massachusetts, more than a century ago, 
united with Connecticut in the adoption of the 


thought of a functionary of the civil govern- 
ment, who should allow himself to violate one 
atticle after another of the publie constitution, 
which he had solemnly engaged to support, and 
which could only be really useful so long as it 
was kept entire? Would it be considered as con- 
sistent with either political or moral fidelity? I 
presume not. As little can we justify either 
the wisdom or the integrity of him, who, en- 
trusted wh oflice in the Presbyterian church, 
proves fasiless to the articles of her constitu- 
tion. HH may imagine, every time he departs 
from the spirit of that constitution, that the in- 
fraction is of small importance, and that the evil 
arising from it will be more than counterbalan- 
ced by a greater good; but the form of govern- 
ment may be compared to a compact building, 
llowever firm it may be while it remains entire, 
yet if one stone after another be displaced, or 
taken away, the whole edifice will be seriously 
weakened, and if the practice be continued, 
must soon be levelled to the dust. 

Some ecclesiastical evils, like some bodily 
diseases, have a tendeneyv to cure themselves. 
While others, ‘ike diseases of a different sort, 
tend not only to the continuance, but also to the 
extension and perpetuation of the mischief 
which they generate. Of this latter class are 
many of the departures from Presbyterial order. 
They affect others as well as ourselves. They 
Bive rise to trouble, perhaps to extended, intri- 
cate, and incurable trouble afterwards. They 
disturb, and it may be poison, streams which 
ought to flow equably and pure to every part of 
the body. And their effvet often is to introduce 
fmembers or measures into the church, whose 
influence is permanently and increasingly mis- 
chievous, 


{ When any mansolemnly unites himself to a 


particular ecclesiastical body, and especially 
when he offers himself to her as a candidate for 
the office of one of her teachers and rulers, he 
is bound in honour,—anterior to all former en- 


| gagements tothat amount—he ts bound im hon- 


our to observe her rules, to consult her peace, 
and to make her interest his own. The idea of 
any man coming into such a community with a 
mind hostile to its declared principles and inter- 
ests, as such, is soabhorrent from every ingenu- 
ous feeling, that we cannot suppose any man of 
common integrity, capable of dccliberately ta- 
king such a step. What would a society of 
worldly men of honour, who had associated for 
the avowed purpose of maintaining and carry- 
ing into effect a certain set of moral or political 
principles, think of a man whe should offer him- 
self asa candidate for membership in their bo- 
«dy, when he was a secret enemy of the princi- 
ples in question, and wished to become one of 
their number with the deliberate purpose of op- 
posing the object for which they united, and se- 
cretly assailing the essential principles of their 
plan? No one can doubt, that he would be both 
despised and abhorred, and that he would rich- 
ly deserve his fate. But if such would be the 
estimate of worldly men, how much more un- 
favourable must be the judgment of those who 
are governed by Christian principle, and who 
remember that, in the affairs of the church, if in 
any thing, “whatsoever we do, we are to do 
heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men.” 


The various ways in which Presbyterial or- 


ries expect their licentiates and members to be 
received as in good standing by all the judica- 
tories of our church, to whom they present their 
testimonials, they surely owe it to common hon- 
esty to proceed, in licensing and ordaining 
them, in strict conformity to those rules by 
which all have engaged to be governed.— 
When men are licensed or ordained in opposi- 
tion to these rules, who can complain of sister 
judicatories for refusing to recognize them? 
Instances of this kind, of the most distress- 
ing character, are by no means wanting. A 
signal example of licensing, and subsequently 
ordaining a candidate, in violation of the rules 
solemnly adopted, was hinted at in my first let- 
ter, as having taken place more than ninety 
years ago; and as among the events which 
contributed to rend assunder the Presbyterian 
Church. The mischief which followed that ir-} 
regularity was, probably, a hundred fold more 
than a counterbalance, to all the good which 
the candidate was instrumental in eflecting 
through the whole course of his ministry.— 
But the complicated evil arising from this kind 
of departure frem Presbyterial order, was still 
more painfully exemplified in the Western coun- 
trv, particularly within the bounds of the Syn- 
od of Kentucky, about thirty years ago. One 
of the Presbyterics composing that Synod, du- 
ring a remarkable revival of religion, being re- 
quested to license a number of young men, 
who, though entirely destitute of any suitable 
education, and partaking largely of the fanati- 
cal excitement around them appeared to be 
pious ;—thought proper to comply with their re- 
quest; hoping, that, although not regularly 
qualified, they might still be useful. Candidate 
after candidate of this character @ s according- 
ly licensed. Afier giving them license, finding 





that they were acceptable as preachers to large 
bodies of people, as fanatical as themselves, 
the Presbytery went a step further and ordained 
them. A numberof these young men,declined 
adopting the Confession of Faith of the Pres- 
byterian Church, ia the usual form; declaring 
that they were ready to adopt it, “only so far 
as they considered it as agreeing with the word 
of God.” "They were, however, freely licensed 
and ordained, notwithstanding. All this was 
felt and acknowledged at the time to be contra- 
ry to rule; but it was hoped, oa the o!d corrupt 
principle, that “the end might sanctify the 
means.” But, as might have been expected, 
trouble of the most serious kind, soon began to 
disclose itself. ‘Those who had been introduced 
in an irregular manner, encouraged irregularly 
in others. Disorders multiplied. Errors 

the most serious kind were preached. And 
ministers of this unhappy character were in a 
fair way to become a majority ; when the deci- 
sive course of the Syn xl of Kentucky, followed 
up by the enlightened and strong measures of 
the General Assembly, arrested the progress of 
the evil, by cutting off from the Presbyterian 
Church, the greater part of those who had been 
thus irregularly introduced. The result mani-! 
fested that the worst fears of the friends of, 
truth and order, were but too well founded. | 
With very few exceptions, they all turned out) 
grossly heterodox and disorderly; and could 
not have failed, if they had remained in our 
church, to corrupt, as well as to disturb and| 
disgrace it. A majority of these excluded | 
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were assembled by its representatives, in the 
highest judicatory, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, it would approve of the proposed mea- 
sure, 

I shall finish what I have to gay on Presby- 
terial order, in another letter. 

SamuEL Mier: 
Princeton, March, 1833: 


LETTER FROM THE REV. W. P. ALEXANDER, 
TO A FRIEND IN PRINCETON, N. J: 

*Kuapehu, Isle of Hawaii, July 23, 1832; 

I every day see fresh evidence that there is 
nothing permanent on earth, unless it be change- 
ableness. ‘The world around us, our friends, 
our situation, and ourselves, are in constant fluc’ 
tuation.~ Six months ago, [ wrote to you front 
Rio de Janeiro, expecting soon to find a lodg- 
ment in the Sandwich Isles. Having arrived, 
| am now ready to depart this afternoon to the 
Southern Pacific, and six months hence my 
path may lie in some direction as little thought 
of now. 

We sailed from Rio de Janeiro February 4th 
—saw Terra del Fuego and Staten Island, 
March 4th. Hada delightful passage around 
Cape Horn, and were on the long waves of the 
Pacific March 12th. Came in sight of Massa 
fuero March 29th, and spent the greater part 
of the next day on the Isle of Juan Fernandez, 
celebrated as the residence of Alexander Sel- 
kirk. I cannot now speak of our visittoit. A 
week or two after, we siw the Isle of St. Fe- 
lix; after which our horizon was not interrupt- 
ed by land till May 16th; when the heights of 
Maui arose before us in distant splendour.— 
Very soon Melokai reared its head, and before 
dark, Oahu was distinctly in view. ‘The next 
morning at 8 o’clock, we cast anchor off Ho2- 
olulu, were soon cheered by a visit from the 
brethren resident here, and some from other sta- 
tions who were present. Many hundreds of 
natives were soon collected on the wharf to 
welcome our arrival, who crowded around us as 
wc walked to the Mission residence, each anxi- 
ous té give ud the salutation Aloha, and if possi- 
ble get hold of our hands; Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us. 

As soon as notice of our arrival could be giv- 
en at all the stations, and the brethren assem- 
bled, the Mission commenced its annual session. 
The proceedings of this meeting you will learn 
from the Missionary Herald. The subject of 
establishing a mission at the Washington Isles 
excited much interest and engrossed the atten- 
tion of the Mission for several days. ‘Two dif- 
ficulties lay in the way: first, the probability 
that the expense for several years would be very 
great, in supporting a mission there; and second, 
the fact that the Tahitian missionaries have 
sent native teachers there, and claim it as their 
field. On the other hand, we considered it very 
doubtful whether the Tahitian missionaries 
could furnish European missionaries for sev- 
eral years, and they would therefore, most 
probably, joyfully welcome American mission 
aries who are ready to enter upon the work, 
Moreover, the American Board, a year ago, 


had instructed the Mission to survey the field, 


and still expect that missionaries from these is- 
lands will set up the standard there. The 
American churches too are expecting us to en- 


“speak the same thing;” and will not “walk by 
the same rule:”—and insist on consulting their 
private convenience or inclination alone. The 
mischiefs of such a course I cannot attempt to 


der may be, and has been invaded, are too nu- 
merous to admit of minute specification within 
the limits which [ have assigned to these letters. 
But there are a few, which as they are more fre- 


consociational system, there 1s every reason to 
believe that she would have been, at this hour, 
as free from the Unitarian heresy as her next- 
door and happier sister. 


; 4 iy seg _large the sphere of our operations, and their 
men, formed the body since know n by the | eyes are turned to the Washington Islands. _In- 
name of the “Cumberland Presbyterians; fluenced by such considerations, together with 
now consisting of a number of Presbytertes,| ¥),,, prospect of advancing the cause of Christ 


a completely organized Consociation. This 
venerable. body of Elders, together with dele- 
gates from all the churches, has always po:s-ss- 


enumerate. It interferes with harmony and 
edification to a degree of which no one can es- 
timate the extent, or see the end. The mem- 
bers of a church session, or of a Presbytery, 
When, ina particular case, they confessedly go 
counter to the published rules of the Presbyte- 
rian church, may imagine that very little if 
any evil can possibly result from the course 
adopted.” Bat, the truth is, they form a part of 
a great body which is one, all the several 
branches or members of which are to be con- 
sidered as under the same regulating principles. 
Whenever, therefore, they allow themselves to 
be guilty of any disorderly proceeding, the 
commence a derangement of the machinery, 
which, for aught they can tell, may extend a 
disturbing impulse to the remotest members of 
the body with which they are connected. It 
may be compared to the operation of a single 
Jalschood uttered in an orderly and tranquil 
neighbourhood. It is not, perhaps, intended, 
and, it may not seem possible, that it should do 
much harm. But it has gone forth. The mis- 
chiels which it has generated may spread like a 
cancer. It may lead to a hundred falschoods, 
and a hundred quarrels. “Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!’ The peace of 
many families may be destroyed by it. A hap- 
py church may be torn in pieces by it. Nay, 
at may create evils of which a whole genera- 
#10n may not witness the entire removal. 
But perhaps it will be said, that a machinerv 
“so constructed, and so liable to be deranged by 
‘disorder in a single part or branch, had better be 
faad aside, ‘[‘hat it were wiser to adopt the 
simple congregational plan, as it exists in 
Massachusetts, in which each particular church 





is independent of every other church; and in 
which there is no delegated body representing 
all the churches; empowered to review the 
proceedings of the whole; to receive appeals 
from the aggrieved; and to bind all together as 
one church. This plan allows each church to 
take its own course in every thing, without 
yielding to any other body the power to inspect 
or re-judge its proceedings. I am persuaded 
that whoever examines this plan, with an im- 
partial mind, will find it liable to radical objec- 
tions. It is contrary to Apostoiical example; 
for in Acts xv. we find an account of the Synod 
of Jerusalem, in which questions were author- 
ttatively decided for the whole Christian body; 
and from which “decrees” were sent down to all 
the churches to be sacredly observed. It is 
contrary to the practice of the church in the 
ages immediately after the Apostles; for we 
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find, repeatedly in the records of those AGES, | 


ed the right of self-government ;—for this ts the 
legitimate body of Christ, consisting of all the 
saints, with the bishops and deacons. ‘To 
them, in the apostolic age, were the dificult ca- 
ses referred, by the minor churches, for a final 
decision. ‘They were the church, in the high- 
est sense of the word. 

“Let us consider some of the benefits of this 
union of churches. The benefiis are realized 
chiefly by the brethren of the churches, rather 
than by their pastors and elders. It brings the 
brethren out of obscurity. It brings them for- 
ward one after another, to attend to the most im- 


portant and interesting discussions, both of a 
doctrinal and practical nature. 
churches to deliberate, by their delegates, and 


It brings the 


co-operate with their pastors, and give their 
votes on the most important questions. Dele- 
gates of the churches, when they return from 
meetings of the consociation, realize that they 
have been attending a most excellent aud profi- 


table school; and with pleasure communicate to 


their brethren what they have learned ii the 
consociation; so that information § circulates 
through the whole body of churches. 

“We notice another benefit of this union; 
and that is, that vacant churches derive great 
advantages from their connexion with the con- 
sociation, Being destitute ef ministers and 
spiritual guides of their own, they have aclaim 
on any or all the ministers in the connexion, for 
that aid, direction and fatherly care, by which 
they are kept from going astray, and are ena- 
bled to obtain faithtul ministers of the Gospel. 
It is no small privilege to have the aid and assis- 
tance of those ministers who are in the closest 
bonds of union and fellowship. ‘The vacancy 
of churches is, in a great measure. filled by the 
union of pastors and churches in the vicinity. 
The pastors, by this union, become like pastors 
of the apostolic churches: fellow labourers, 
workers together, fellow helpers and fellow 
servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“But tnere are still greater benefits resulting 
from the consociation of the churches. It is a 
great check to the progress of prevailing er- 
rors and hersies. \f the consociation is as It 
most certainly ought to be, a standing council 
for the examination and ordination of zaninisters 
within their own limits: there will be but little 
danger of the introduction of heretics into the 
sacred office. Instances are very rare, if any 
have occurred, in which heretics of any name 
have gained an establishment in the midst of an 
harmonious Consociation. But where no bond 
of union exists in the churches, there is a strug- 


The truth is, the indispensable need of some 
such system, for binding the churches together 
in one harmonious and co-operating body, as 
Presbyterianism furnishes, is daily disclosed by 
the erpedients to which our respected Congre- 
gatioial brethren are compelled to resort, for 
which their original system makes no provision ; 
and which, though sometimes successful, are 
sull oftener found totally inadequate to the pur- 
poses for which they are mtended. For all 
these exigencies, the Presbyterian form of gov- 
ernment, in its essential structure, makes ap- 
propriate and ample provision. For termina- 
ting all controversies between churches and 
their pastors; between different parties in the 
same church; and between different neighbour- 
ing churches, it furnishes the most prompt and 
regular means. It cannot prevent the existence 
of offences; but it provides the most expedi- 
tious and effectual methods of removing them 
It cannot reverse the laws of depraved human 
nature; but it offers the best means of restrain- 
ing the disobedient, and reconciling the aliena- 
ted, that human infirmity admits. It has not 
power to banish selfishness, violence, and schism, 
from the church; but it furnishes ties for bind- 
ing together individual churches and pastors, 


quent in their occurrence, so they are more inju- 
rious in their influence, than most,others; and, 
therefore, may deserve, on both these accounts, 
special notice. 

1. The first irregularity that I shall specify, 
is the introduction of men into office in the 
church, without the qualifications which our 
form of government requires; or without due 
regard to the subscription and engagements pre- 
scribed in our public formularies. Church Ses- 
sions have consented to invest with the Elder- 
ship, persons who were notoriously unfriendly 
to the doctrine and order of the Presbyterian 
Church; and have either omitted to demand 
from them the prescribed adoption of the Con- 
fession of Faith, &c. or have allowed them to 
adopt these standards with an avowed laxity of 
construction, or an evident mental reservation, 
altogether inconsistent with Christian probity. 
Presbyteries, in defiance of the rules adopted 
for regulating such cases, have sent forth, as 
licentiates to the churches, young men so defi- 
cient in literature, so unfurnished with theolog- 
ical knowledge, such novices as to every prac- 
tical qualification: and of such doubtful sound 
ness in the faith;—as to defeat the purpose of 
every regulation in reference to this impor- 











and for facilitating their ecclesiastical union and 
co-operation, more easily, happily and com- 
pletely than any other system which Christen- 
dom presents. If the mavhinery of this sys- 
tem were complicated; if there were a single 
unnecessary wheel, there would be some ground 
for objection. But the truth is, it is not more 
efficient than simple. There is no part for show 
or mystery; nothing but what is at once adapted 
and necessary to attain the object—narmont- 
OUS, ACTIVE UNION, 

Now the question is—seeing we are blessed 
with such a system of church government; a 
system more admirably adapted than any other 
to promote the harmony, purity and extension of 
the church: a system pre-eminently suited to 
secure Christian liberty with Christian order; a 
system which some of the most learned, wise, 
and pious divines that ever adorned the New 
England churches, have cordially approved, 
and expressed an earnest desire to have intro- 
duced among themselves ;—I say, having such 
a system happily established among us, shali 
we trifle with its essential principles? shall we 
refuse to avail ourselves of the advantages 
which it places within our reach? shall we 
trample it under feet as a thingof naught? ‘This 
were indeed infatuation. What would be 





gle between the advocates for the various sys-' 
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* Christian Spectator, Vol. 111. p. 460—463. 


jtant concern. Nor have instances been want- 
ing in Which Presbyterics, after licensing young 
men thus unqualified for the sacred office, have 
proceeded to ordain them, without any suitable 
or legitimate inducement, and in spite of every 
law and remonstrance to the contrary. ‘The 
mischiefs arising from this disorderly proce- 
dure are numberless, and of an extent not easi- 
ly measured. If the licentiates and ministers 
thus irregularly sent out, could, in all cases, be 
confined to the Presbytery which sent them 
forth, the mischief might be less than it is often 
found to be. Buta licentiate or minister, in 
the Presbyterian Church, belongs, of course, to 
the whole body, and expects to be received every 
where, as in good standing. Wheneyer, there- 
fore, the licensing or ordaining power is exerci- 
sed contrary to the spirit of the rules formed 
for its regulation, and admits into the class of 
public mstructers, or pastors, an unqualified per- 
son, no one can estimate either the amount or 
the duration of the injury inflicted on the church. 
Whatever of evil, ignorance, indiscretion, fa- 
naticism, and headlong violence, when exhibit- 
ed by a teacher of religion, are capable of 
producing, may be produced by a single in- 
stance of irregular license or ordination, or may 
last as long as the life of the individual thus im- 
j properly introduced, and, indeed, long after he 





has gone to his account. As long as Presbyte- 
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professing to adopt the Presbyterian form of 
government, but avowedly embracing the Ar- 
minian sentiments in theology. Another, but 
smaller portion, formed a new boly, denomina- 
ted “Chrystians,” and sometimes “New Lights,” 
or “Stoneites,” (from the name of their princi- 
pal leader,) and became a kind of enthusiastic, 
noisy Socinians. While the remainder, under 
the same lawless impulse, took a third course, 
and fell into all the fanatical absurdities of 
“Shakerism.” Such have been the consequen- 
ces of departing honestly, and with good inten- 
tion from Presbyterial order! All the churches 
in that region were agitated, and some of them 
torn in pieces by their operation; judicatories 
were, year after year, occupied and perplexed 
in endeavouring to repair the injury done by one 
false course of procedure; and monuments of 
the most disastrous character remain, for our 
instruction and warning, tothe present day. 


The truth is, as all the churches, in the Uni- 
ted States, under the care of the General As- 
sembly, have solemnly adopted a written Con- 
stitution; have pledged themselves to one anoth- 
er, and to the public, to walk together accord- 
ing to a certain system of rules; they are 
bound to adhere to those rules in “every jot 
and tittle ;” recollecting, that they act, in each 
case, not for themselves alone, but for the whole 
hody; and that each act may, for aught they 
can tell, be brought, by reference, appeal or 
complaint, before a higher judicatory, who must 
judge of it by the same rules which were pre- 
scribed for the lower judicatory, and which 
ought to have governed it. 

It will, perhaps, be asked—can no case arise 
in which a Presbytery may be justifiable in 
dispensing with some portion of those literary 
attainments, in candidates for license and ordi- 
dation, which our rules on that subject demand? 
‘To this question, | would respecttully offer an 
opinion, that there ought never to be such dis- 
pensation but in cases truly extraordinary ; 
where a candidate, though he have not gone 
through a regular course of academical training, 
is, nevertheless, so distinguished for fervent pic- 
ty, good sense, prudence, and aptness to teach 
all that he does know, that all who know him 
are ready to acknowledge, that he may be useful 
as a religious teacher For, in my judgmer 
no subordinate judicatory ought to feel itself at 
liberty, in any case, and especially in the deli- 
cate and important work of admitting the teach- 
ers and rulers of the cherch, to their respective 
functions, to depart from strict rule, unless when 
the case is so strongly marked, and so unques- 


in this wide ocean, the Mission resolved to send 
a deputation to the Southern Pacific to explore 
the Marquesas Islands, and confer with the 
missionaries of ‘Tahiti on- missionary opera- 
tions in the Pacific; formif possible some plan 
of co-operation with them in extending the Gos- 
pel throughout the isles and shores of this ocean, 
and learn all we can from their experience in 
labour among Polynesian tribes. Brethren 
Whitney, Tinker, and myself were appointed 
on this deputation; we go in a vessel chartered 
for the express purpose, which is therefore sub- 


ject to our direction, 


Last Wednesday we sailed from Honolulu, 
and on Friday morning found ourselves very 
near Bailua; we therefore landed, and sent the 
vessel on to Kaaweloa, fifteen miles south of 
Kailua, to procure the necessary supply of 
vegetables for the voyage. At Kailua we found 
brothers Bishop and ‘Thurston and their fami- 
lies well. Saturday mornmmg at four o’clock 
we mounted a double canoe, and in three hours 
reached Kaaweloa. Here brothers Ruggles 
and Forbes are stationed. Notice was given 
that we wanted vegetables for the vessel—that 
the object of the deputation was to make ar- 
rangements for sending the Gospel to a Hea- 
then land; some shed tears of gratitude, that 
they were privileged in aiding in such a cause, 
and soon twice as much as was wanted was of- 
fered. I ought to have spoken of the formation 
of a missionary society at Honolulu. On Sab- 
bath the 15th inst., notice was given that on the 
next day a mecting would be held to pray for 
the deputation about to explore the Marquesas 
Isles, and such as were disposed might contri- 
bute to sustain the expedition: the meeting was 
accordingly held, and one hundred and eleven 
dollars were contributed; the next day it was 
increased to one hundred and forty dollars. 
This is the first time the natives have attempted 
to reach out their hands and help those ready to 
perish in other lands. Some who countributed, 
were too poor toafford to wearashirt. Let the 
love of Christ thus constrain American Chris- 
tians, and soon the Macedonian cry will be 
heard no longer. ‘This afternoon we expect to 
embark again: we shall direct our course first 
to Tahiti, and thence to the Marquesas. If 
the deputation find all things in readiness for es- 
tablishing a mission in the Marquesas Islands, 
those appointed to go, at the general meeting, 
will expect to sail immediately ; they are breth- 
ren Tinker, Armstrong, Dr. Chapin and myself. 
Dr. Chapin will spend the interim on Kawai 


* The village at the landing is Kaawaloa—this on the 








tionable in its aspect, that, if the whole church 


hill, the Missionary residence Kuapehu. 
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with Brother Gulick; and Brother Armstrong | since, saw these wise men at the house of Gen. 


will remain at Honolulu, aud preach in English 
to foreign residents and seamen. 

If upon our return, it is thought inexpedient 
to establish a mission in the Southern Ocean, 
arrangements were mace to explore the region 
about the mouth of the Columbia River. Per- 
adventure, therefore, some of us may yet rest 
vur bones upon American svil, 

Most afiectionate!y yours, 
W. P. ALEexanper. 


For the Western Luminary. 
Letters to Christians. 
THE CONCLUSION CORRECT. 


Is the conclusion, to which we arrived in the 
last letter, an unexpected one? And does it 
seem to you, my Christian reader, impossible 
that it should be true? 

Let us lock, then, again at the data, from 
which that conclusion was deduced. ‘Lhey are 
sumply these—the ability cf one half of.the 
members of our churches to give, on an aver- 
age, five dollars a year for this chject—and of 
every 206 church members ‘o furnish a mission- 
ary—and a continuous increase of the number 
ct Chris‘ians, less than half as great as it was 
during the vears 1529, 30, and 31. 

Now is there anv, the least, reason to doubt 
the correctness cf these data?—Think of the 
sms expended by thousancs cf Christian fami- 
lies for unnecessary and worse than usc!ess ar- 
ticles of food and drink, and of clothing and 
furniture, and in the erection of dwellings more 
costly than it becomes the followers of him, who 
had not where to lay his head, to inhabit; and 
of the many hours of precious time, now spent 
in providing for the gratification of an unnatu- 
ral, factitious appetite, or an unhal!lowed pride, 
or in mere idleness, which might be improved in 
earning something fer this object—thirk of 
these things, and every doubt respecting the pe- 
cuniary ability of Chris‘tans, if such a deubt 
-xist, must Le removed. Especially when we 
remember that the sum requisite is less than 
two thirds as much as the people of our coun- 
try, including ail ages and ciasses, have, on an 
average, actually Leen giving to defray the ex- 
pense of using ardent spirits, we cannot think 
the one half of the members of our churches, 
whom we suppose to be true Christians, unable 
to raise it. What! Christians unable to give 
two thircs as much for this object, as every in- 
dividual in the nation suppesing all to bear the 
burden equally, can, and recently did, actually 
give for the privilege cf using arcent spirits! 
Utterly impossible! 

And is it doubtful whether one Christian from 
every 148, cr ore churchtmember from every 
255 may Lecume a missionary? One ecclesias- 
tical assembly—the on!y one, so far as my 
knowledge extends, that has expressed an oy :1- 
ion cn the subject—has said that one from ev- 
ery 50 of the church members connected with 
it, may become a preacher of the gespel. I 
we suppcese the pre porttonate number of suita- 
Lle candidates there to be twice as great as in 
the churches generally, and that two thirds of 
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'merican officer they ever became acquainted 








Clarke, and in a letterto G. P. Disosway, Isq. 
of New York, inserted in the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal, gives the account of them 
which we subjoin. Mr. Walker, we believe, is 
a member of the Methodist Church, and we. 
presume his statements may be fully relied on. 
They will be read with deep interest by the 
Christian public, and we trust will lead to im- 
mediate n.easures for a mission to the Flat- 
Head Indians, or at least to an explorirg visit 
preparatory toa mission.—South, Rel. Tel, 


‘‘Immediately after we landed at St. Louis, 
on our way to the west, I proceeded to Gen. 
Clarke's, superintendent of Indian affairs, to 
present our letters of introduction from the 
Secretary of War, and to receive the same 
from him to different Indian agents in the up- 
per country. While in his office and transact- 
ing business with him, he informed me that 
three chiefs from the Flat-Head nation were 
in his house, and were quite sick, and that one 
(the fourth) had died a few days ago. They 
were from the west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Curiosity prompted me to step into the adjoin- 
ing room to see them, having never seen any, 
but often heard of them. I was struck with 
their appearance. They differ in appearance 
frcem any tribe of Indians I have ever scen: 
small in size, delicately formed, small ribs, and 
the most exact symmetry throughout, except 
the head. I had always supposed from their be- 
ing called **Flat-Heads,” that the head was 
actually flat on the top; but this is not the 
case. From the point of the noise to the apex 
of the head is a perfect straight line. The 
protuberance of the forehead is flattened or 
level. ‘This is produccd by a pressure upon 
the cranium while in infancy. The distance 
they had travelled on foot was nearly three 
thousand miles to see Gen. Clarke, their great 
father, as they called him, he being the first A- 


with, and having much confidence in him as 
they said, upon very important matters. Gen. 
C. related to me the object of their mission, 
and my dear friend, it is impossible fur me to 
describe to you my feelings whilst listening to 
bis narrative. I will here relate it as briefly as 
1 well can. It appeared that some white man 
had penetrated into their country, and happen- 
ed to be a spectator at one of their religious 
ceremonies, which theyscrupulously performed 
atstated periods. He informed them that their 
mode of worshipping the supreme Being was 
radically wrong, and instead of being accepta- 
ble and pleasing, it was displeasing to him; he 
also informed them that the white people away 
toward the rising of the sun had been put in 
possession of # e true mode of worshipping the 
great Spirit. They had a book containing di- 
rections how to conduct themselves in order to 
enjoy, and hold converse with him; and with 
this guide, no one need go astray, but every 
one that would follow the directions laid down 
there, could enjoy, in this life, his favor, and 
after death would be received into the courtry 
where the great Spirit resides, and live forever 
with him, 

Upon receiving this information, they called 
a national council to take this subject into con- 
sideration. Some said, if this be true, it is 
certainly high time we were put in possession 
of this mode, and if ovr mode of worshipping 
be wrong and displeasing to the great Spirit, it 
is time we had laid it aside. We must know 
something more about this; it is a matter that 
cannot be put off; the sooner we know it the 


attention to your silly references. Of these 
you have already made too many, for the hon- 
cur of your fame, and the sanctity of your cause, 
as I shall have cccasion to show the public, be- 
fore the controversy shall have terminated. 

Judgirg by what my own feelirgs should be, 
I fear that these remarks are calculated to 
give you pain; but remember that you have 
left me no alternative;—except to bring the mat- 
ter fairly to issue, or bow in acquiescence to 
charges, which are “untrue.” My own princt- 
ple is, pever to assert, in argument, except what 
Iam convinced is true. And as I admit the 
possibility of mistake, so, in such a case, do I 
hold myself ready to admit opposite evidence, 
and correct cheerfully any statement in which I 
may happen to have erred. A charge of this 
kind is brought against me in your last letter. 
“It is wholly new to me” you say, “that the 
Presbyterian church makes it a sin against the 
second commandment, to ‘tolerate a false reli- 
gion.” Atthis, Rev. Sir, lam “wholly” sur- 
prised. Peing, like myself, something of a 
‘high churchman,” I did not suppose that any 
thing contained in the “Confession of Faith” 
would be ‘*new” to you. 

The “tolerating of a false religion” is laid 
down as a sin against the second commandment 
in **Larger Catechism, page 268, of the edition 
published by ‘Towar and Hogan, in 129. Per- 
haps it is also new to you--that in order to 
show Low greala sin i is, reference is made, in 
the same page, to certain texts of Scripture, 
in one of which, DEATH is specified as the pen- 
alty of teaching a false religion! 1 shall here 
quote the text, ‘and it shall come to pass that 
if any one shall yet prophesy” (meaning falsely) 
“then his father and his mother that begat him, 
shall say unto him, thou shalt not live; for thou 
speaketh lies in the name of the Lord.” ‘Thus, it 
seems that according to the Confession of Faith, 
and to the Scriptures, Presbyterians lock upon 
it,as an orthodox sin, to “tolerate false religion.” 
The constitution of our country, however, has 
decided otherwise. 

This same Confession of Faith teaches that 
even good works, done by “unregenerate men” 
are sinful, (Chap. xvi. page 100, and chap. xv. 
92) it tells us, “there is no sin so small, but it 
deserves damnation’ —from whence it would fol- 
low, that if an “‘unregenerate man” give a dol- 
Mar to a poor widow, to keep her from perish- 
ing in the win’er, he commits a sin, and deserves 
to be damned for it! True, the text adds, that 
if he does not do it, he commits a ‘‘*greater sin;” 
by which it appears, that he is tobedamned for 
doing it, and damned for leaving it undone! And 
yet there isan aluncant profanation of sacred 
texts, to prove all this, on the same page! You 
refer me to chapter xxill. for the following quo- 
tatien, in your last, ‘Civil magistrates may not 


said tl.at if he had the privilege cf selecting 
three lines at his pleasure, from an author's 
book, he could have him hanged for treason. 
Ard we all know, that if the infidel were al- 
lowed to select three words, from the Psalms of 
David, as you had done from the writing of Bel- 
larmine, he could make it appear, that “there 
is no God” and that the Royal Prophet was an 
Atheist, Tut in either case, “ten lines before, 
and ten lines after,” would “‘convict” the offen- 
der, of what might be tolerated in politics, or 
scepticism, but is, in my opinion, not becomirg 
in the MINISTRY OF THE GospeL. You beg me 
in your last letter ‘“‘not to be silent about this 
matter,” and I have only one word more to 
say upon it. It is this: that I will meet you 
with a copy of Bellarmine on any day you please 
to appoint; and submit the passage to any sworn 
interpreter of languages, and let him decide its 
meaning. If he says that Pellarmine’s mean- 
ing was not perverted, in your first use of the 
words ‘“‘fere de fide,” I herchy pledge myself 
to apologise publicly. Put if the decision Le 
against you, then you will becandid enough to 
acknowledge the perversion, and leave the pub- 
lic to judge of the cause which required it. The 
decision however shall be in writing, with the 
interpreter’s signature, and given to the pub- 
ic. 

You ask me, “if Ihad ret PFellarmire in 
my possession, how could I deny so positively, 
that the author bore such a testimony; and how 
could I venture to level such a charge at you, 
while ignorant of what he said?” Answer. Be- 
cause I was not ignorant “‘of what he said.” 2. 
Because the ‘‘doctrines of the Catholic Church 
are fixed stars in the firmament of belief” and 
the transmutation of an opinion inlo a doctrine, 
(for proof of which you r«ferred to Bellarmine,) 
would be the raising of a “new light” a spe- 
cies of religious reformation which protestants 
have taken into their own hands, and for which 
Catholics have neither the talent, inclination 
norauthority. So much then, for this first point 
on which we are at issue, 

As to LutLer’s propositicn—I showed that 
you had interpolated it, by inserting a word 
‘‘new,””) which is not in the original, Thatsub 
sequently, when you gave the original, you left 
the word **new,’’ out of the translation; but 
supplied the place of it by an assertion which 
was unfounded in truth—viz. that your second’ 
version ‘‘was word for word what you had said 
before.” In your last letter, you assure us that 
the omission of the word **new,”’ (in the second 
version,) had no design in it. This is, you omit 
tle wlerpolation, and yet take pains to assure 
our readers, that for this actof literary hones- 
ty, they are indebted to chance, and not to in- 
tention, since “the omission had no design in 
it?’? But then you tell us that, “statuere arbo- 


form, Catholic teaching of his Church, as the only { 


infallible rule of faith. 1 refer the reader to a 
serious perusal of my letters on this subject, 
Nos. 5 and 7- and let him ask himself, as he ts 
to answer at the last day, whether, according 
to the evidences, furnished on either side, the 
testimonies of reason, revelation and history, by 
which the Catholic rule of faith is supported, are 
not infinitely stronger than any thing you have 
been able to gree in favour of 7 rivate inter- 
pretation. appeal to that reader to say, 
whether your letters, thus far, instead of pre- 
senting a clear chain of controversial reason- 
ing on any one subject, are not an “‘olla-podrida” 
of crimination, scandalous anecdote, fierce as- 
sertion, and general avasion of the question on 
which we are disputing. 

It may be useful to state again the subject 
now under discussion. ‘bat there is, *‘an in- 
fallible rule of faith appointed by Christ, to guide 
us in matters of religion, and to settle disputes 
in his Church” is agreed. Now the Catholic 
church, being a visible and perpetual society, 
and the original inheriter of the doctrines, com- 
missions and promises of Jesus Christ, leans, as 
it were, on the arm of her divine founder;— 
trusts in his promises, discharges his commission, 
and /estifies to all nations, durit g all days, what 
are the true doctrines, of which it was said, 
‘He, that believeth not, shall be condemned.” 
Mark xvi. 16. How shall we know what we must 
believe, in order, to escape this condemnation? 
That Jesus provided an mfllible means, to ar- 
rive at this knowledge, is admitted by my Rev. 
opponent. Then it must be either the Catholic 
or the Protestant rule of faith. That it is not 
the Protestant principle, appears to me one of 
the clearest moral truths that ever presented 
itself to human understanding. 

1. Because that principle stabs the authority 
of the sacred volume, which it professes to 
cherish. That principle makes the Bible, as 
efficient to overthrow, as to uphold any doctrine 
of Christianity. According to that principle, no 
man can be certain what doctrines Jesus Christ 
revealed and required men to believe, at the 
risk of being condemned. Let the Sincere Pro- 
testant reader ask himself, what is in reality his 
rule of faith. His ministers tell him—the Bi- 
ble alone. Let him then take up the Bible 
and read these words of our blessed Redeemer 
—‘‘the Father and I are one’’—turn, then, to 
the other words, “the Father is greater than 
I.” ‘That one of these passages,is to be ex- 
plained by the other, is certain: but which shall 
take the preference, of the other, the sacred 
writings do not determine. If he is a Unitarian 
he will come to the conclusion, that Christ is 
not God. If he isa Presbyterian, his opinion 
will be different. In the mean time, his be- 
lef, no matter to which side he belongs, is foun- 











rem,’ means, according to Horace “to plant a 
tree.” Agreed. And that “statuere collum- 
ellan,”’ according to Cicero, means, “‘to erect 
alittle pillar.” Agreed,again. But what fol- 
lows! Will you say that thercfore in Luther's 
proposition, ‘‘statuere articvlos fidei,” means 
‘*to make new articles of faith?” And yet, on 
this pivot of new logic, turns the only defence, 


in the least, interfere with matters of faith, they 
should give no preference to any denomination 
of Christians, above the rest—and ecclesias- 
tical persons should enjoy free, full and unques- 
tioned liberty.” I have not found any such 
words in the reference. But in the very same 
chapter and section, J fird the following. ‘*He 
(the civil magistrate) hath authority; and it is 





you have been able to set upagainst all the ar- 
guments of my last letter, tcuching the char- 
ges involved in the point at issue. It is not a 
tenet of Catholic belief, that either the Church, 
orthe Pope, or both together, have the power 
to create or reject DOCTRINE: to make, or to des- 
troy one single article of rarrn. Protestants 
alone, who are responsible to no rule of faith, 
except to their individual private opinion of 


his duty, to take order, that unity and peace be 
preserved in the clurch, that the truth of God 
be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and 


abuses in worship and discipline prevented or | 
reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly | 
settled, administered and observed. Yor the. 
better eflecting whereof, he hath power fo call) 


| 
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HERESIUS Le suppressed, and all corruptions and | 


ded, not onthe Bible, but on what he THINKS 
to be the Meaning of the Bible. Now, Rev. Sir, 
I request you as a favor, to take up these two 
texts, and show me and our readers how you 
can save the Divinity of Jesus Christ from the 
destructive operation of the Protestant rule of 











faith, in the hands of the Unitarian. If you 
can and will do this, it will prove a service to 
religion, at which, although it by no means 
concerns me, I shall heartily rejoice. What 
is said here, in relation tothis fundamental ar- 
ticle, is equally, true of crery other tenet of re- 
ligious belicf. I defy any Protestant in the 
whole world, who is consistent with hisown rule 
of faith, and rational in its application, if he 
will only take the pains to analyze his belief, to 


3. In your last letter, you lay it down as an 
argument against the Catholic rule of faith, that 
the Apostles alone were inspired and infallible, 
Ard thus, in your thouglitless zeal, you strike 
a fatal blow, although I amsure you did not in- 
tend it, ata large portion of the New Testa- 
ment. If the Apostles alone were inspired and 
infallible, as youassert, then what isto become 
of the two Gospels of St. Luke and St. Mark? 
What is to become of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles? It is well known that the authors of these 
books were not Apostles, and ‘‘and had rot seen 
the Lerd.”” Will Protestants adopt your wnin- 
ous argument, I mean assertion, on this subject, 
which, if it were true, would blast the authors 
ity of so large a portion of the written word of 
God! Will they not rather, in this instance at 
least, join with me, toshield thesacred writings 
from the destruction of your weapons’ 

4. You have frequently in your letters ap- 
pealed to the prejudices of cur Protestant rea- 
ders, on the subject of what you are pleased to 
call the Apocryphal Scriptures. But how, I 
would ask you, are you enabled by the Protes- 
tant rule of fuith,to determine what books are 
canonical’ That this cannot be done by the 
Scriptures itself, is palpably evident. You cer 
tainly cannot be ignorant, that several books, 
which in the first ages laid claim to inspired au- 
thority, are notin the canon. Cf these I may 
name a few—the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, or according to the Apostles—the me- 
moirs cf the Apostles—quoted frequently by 
Justin Martyr—and different tracts under the 
names of Peter, Paul, Matthias and other A-# 
postles. (See Euseb. lib. tii. c. 3. 24.) Why, 
then, are those left out of the reformed canon 
of the Protestant Scriptures! On the other 
hand, the inspiration of the Fpistle of St. 
James, the Epistle of St. Jude, the Epistle te 
the Hebrews, the second Epistle to St. Peter, 
the second aud third of St. Joln and the book 
of Revelations, was controverted in the same 
ages. And why, I would ask, are these admit- 
ted in your reformed canon! Luther admitted 
the Epistle of St. James, in his addition of 1529 
and 1524, but scornfully expelled it from those 
of 1535, and 1540, It continued to be excluded 
from the following Lutheran editions after his 


death; viz. that of 1548,—06,—72,.—75,—82, 
—9,—93,—99. 
St. Jude, excluded from the edition published 


So, also was the Epistle of 


in 1619. ‘The Apocalypse is excluded from the 


same editions and that of 1609. 


As to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the rood 


‘‘Reformer” did not know exactly what to 
think! After the twoeditions, of 1529 and 1534 
it was agreed, that it should be retained, and 
tolerated as apot¢ryphal and so it continued in 
the Lutheran Bibles, until the time of the two 
Wallemburgs, say 1669. 
tant has the same right to sport with the sacred 
books, that Luther had. 


Now every Protes- 


And since the Scrip- 
tures themselves, do not defermine what books 


are canonical and what books are not, is it not 
somethirg like arrogance for you or Mr. Mar- 


tin Luther to mutilate the inspired volume, 
and lop off, at your pleasure, branches from the 
tree of life, by capriciously applying the prun- 
ing hook, of private, individual opinion? By 
WHAT RULE, then, can you prove according to 
the Protestant principle of belief, that these 
books are canonical, and that those are not ca- 
nonical! Let the General Assembly try their 


wisdom on the question. 


5. The Protestant rule of faith supposes, that 


the Scriptures are plain and obvious in their 








_* ods, to be present at them, and /o provide | find it resting on any other foundation, save 
that whatsoever is transacted in them, er ac-| his own PRIVATE optnion. For if his rule of 
CORDING TO THE MIND OF Gop.” Westminster) faith be the Bible atone, then, he must fling 
Confession, chap. xxiii, sec. 3, p. 141. Here | tothe winds all creeds, confessions, and teachings 
the “mind of God” is made the rule of just pro-| of men. And when he has perused the Bible, 
ceeding, and the civil magistrate is supposed | if ke is asked what doctrines it contains, he 
to be on such ferms of fumiliarity and confidence | will be obliged to answer according to his o- 
with the Almighty, that he knows what is the| Prntons of its meaning. Yow believe in pre- 
mind of God, and is bound tosee, that matters | destination;—another, reading the Bible with 
shall be regulated accordingly. Still, there is | equal sincerity, disbelieves it:—a third reads 
a powerful array of Scripture texts, at the bot-| the Bible and believes in everlasting punish- 
tom of the page, to show that all this is right| ment-—a fourth rejects that belief, &c. Are 


meaning. And yet,—the plea for the Reforma- 
tion, and the cry of the Reformers, was, that 
the whole Catholic Church had been mistaken, as 
to the irue meaning of this same book;—which 
was so plain withal, that erery Protestant, who 
has been blessed with ten months education, 
may take it up and ‘read as he runs!’’—and 
that every such Protestant, is bound to believe, 
that his crude conceptions of its meaning, make 
him wiser and more infallible, than anu the 
councils, FATHERS, TEACHERS, PASTORS and PEO- 
PLE, of ALL the ages of the Christian Church!!! 


those who become preachers remain in Ameri- 
ca; even on that supposition, the number of 
missionaries wanted can be furnished. 

Is it said that so many young men cannot be 
spared from other employments ?—When Bona- 
parte was Emperor of Fiance, her fields were 
cultivated, and her armies supported, a'most en- 
tirely by old men and women and children, 
while her young men were spreading slaughter 
and desolation over the surrounding countries, 
and cannot one young man from every 2500 ct 


the meaning of Scripture, may plant and pluck 
up doctrines at their pleasure, Again, there- 
fore, I am constrained to say that your charge 
against the Catholic church of ‘claiming the 
right to make new articles of faith,” is painful- 
ly untrue, 

3. You had said thatthe ‘catechism of the 
Council of ‘Trent gives only four words of the 
second commandment, *.d closes with an ex- 
pressive ef catera.”” This is “untrue.” And, 
can you imagine, that the moral sense of the 
community, Protestant, as well as Catholic, 


better.—They accordingly deputed four of 
their chiefs to proceed to St. Louis to see their 
great father, Gen. Clarke, to inquire of him, 
having no doubt but he would tell the whole 
truth about it. 

‘They arrived at St. Louis, and presented 
themselves to Gen. C. The latter Was some- 
what puzzled being sensible of the responsibil- 
ity that rested on him; he however proceeded 
by informing them that what they had been 
told by the white man in their own country, 
was true. Then he went into a succinct his- 








Se, 


shall have perished. 


cur population be spared for the purpose of 
spreading life and salvation through the world? 

Is it suid that this religious i:.flueace is Leed- 
ed here? The influence of such a prepertion of 
them, 2s is neeced for the missionary service, 
would be ten fold greater upon the churches to 
which they belong and upon Chris‘tans gener- 
ally, and through them upen the whole commu- 
nity, if they should devote themselves to that 
service, than if they should not. Hes not the 
experience of the last twenty years proved this 
to a!!, but those who will net be couvineed by 
any evidence, and settled the ques:ioa forever? 

Or is it doubiful whether the number of 
Christians will. increase, as was supposed? It 
is the opinion of Christians generally that the 
cause of religion is to progress with consiantly 
increasing rapidity; and is not that opinion 
founced on the immutable word—. he never fai!- 
jag pron.ise of the Almighty ?—-But L:stead of 
supposing that cause to progress more rapidly, | 
have supposed the numter of Chrisuans in our 
country to increase less than half as fast asit 
cid during the three years, 129,30, and 31, 
But when Christians come to engage more ear- 
nest!y in carrying lito execution the last great 
command of the Redeemer, they will also feel 
more, and pray more, and do more, for the sa!- 
vation of sinners immediately around them; and 
unless the converting influences of the Holy 
Spirit are withheld in an unusual manner, their 
increasing faithfulness will lead to a more rap- 
id increase of the number of Christians. But 
when God shal] see his people mere faithful in 
his service instead of withhoiciag the influences 
of his Spirit, those influences will be granted in 
more abundant measures. ‘I’o doubt this, is te 
dcubt the stability of the Divine government; 
to doubt whether God will remain the same, 
and be faithful to the most solemn promises re- 
corded in his word. 

Our data, then are correct. They are such 
as we are fully authorized Ly reason, expe- 
rience, and the word of God, tou assume. ‘The 
conclusion, therefore, is sure. Christians in the 
United States are able to give the Gospel totwo 
thirds of the human race in thirty years. But 
only half of the work has been assigned them. 
If it appears from mathematical calculations, 
founded on Gata whose correctness cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted, that they are able to do two 
thirds of it; it is certainly making a moderate 
estimate of their ability, to say they can do 
half of it. Jt may, therefore, be adopted 
without even an approach towards extrava- 
gance, that Christians in the United States 
are able to give the gospel to half the human 
race, and Christians in other countries to the 
remaining half, before another generation 
A Missionary. 


“WISE MEN” OF THE WEST. 


Among the Flat-Head Indians west of the 
Rocky Mountains, it seems (says the N. Y. Ob- 


server) there are “‘wise men,” who have tra- 


- velled thousands of miles on the same errand 
which employed the wise men of the east in 
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the time of our Saviour. Mr, Walker 4 mem- 
ber of the Wyandott tribe of Indians in Ohio, 


im passing through St. Louis, a few months 
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| Jt was Cardinal Richelieu, I believe, who, 


tory of man, from his creation down to the ad- 
vent of the Saviour: explained to them all the 


does not hunger for an explanation of the mo- 
tives, which could induce a “‘minister of the 

















moral precepts contained in the Bible, expoun- 
ded to them the decalogue; informed them of| 
the advent of the Saviour, his life, precepts, his 
death, resurrection, ascension, and the relation | 
he now stands to man as a mediator—that he) 
will judge the world, &c. 

Poor fellows, they were not all permitted to 
return home to their people with the intelli- 
gence, ‘Two died in St. Louis, end the remain- | 
ing two, though somewhat indisposed, set out | 
for their native land. Whether they reached 
home or not, is not known. The change of 
climate and diet operated very severely upon 
theirhealth, Their diet when at home is chief- 
ly vegetables and fish. 

If they died on their way home, peace be to 
their names! They died inquirers after the 
truth. JT was informed that the Flat-Heads, as 
a nation, have the fewest vices of any tribe of 
Indians on the continent of America.” 





Feoman Catholic Controversy. 








From the Presbyterian. 


CONTROVERSY. NO. IX. 


RULE OF FAITH, 
To the Rev. John Breckinridge. 


Rev Sir,—The precept of the Apostle, 
which forbids Christians to return ‘trailing for 
railing,’ must be my apology for not noticing 
those parts of your last letter, which come un- 
der the head of personality. I engaged in this 
discussion, with a determination to use only the 
legitimate evidences of religious truth—such as 
are furnished by reason, revelation, and histo- 
ry—and I am not disposed, under any provo- 
cation, to alter my resolution. 

But there are a few points, on which you and 
I are notoriously at issue; and it is necessary 
that these points should be settled, before we 
proceed to graver matters. 

1. In your letter No. 4, you quoted three 
words from Bellarmine, to support your asser- 
tion, that with us opinions pass into doctrines. 1 
said in answer to this, that Dr. Priestly at- 
tempts, in his history of early opinions, to dis- 
prove the Divinity of Christ, by similar asser- 
tions—and that you could not quote ten lines 
before, and ten lines after the words ‘“‘fere de 
fide,’’ without convicting yourself of what is 
not becoming a minister of the Gospel. You 
have endeavoured in your last letter, to extri- 
cate yourself from this position:—but to my 
mind you have only confirmed it. If the rea- 
der will take the pains to examine the words 
of the author, as you have quoted them, he will 
see the evidence. Bellarmine takes up the 
inatter, on which he is writing, as an opinion; 
and he leaves it as an opinion, What then have 
you do: e by the quotation! You have proved 
that Bellarmine had been perverted, when his 
words “‘fere de fide” were quoted to show, that 
Catholic faith is, “like the new moon crescent,” 
and that the topic on which he was speaking, 
was ‘‘a PROBATIONER FOR A SEAT IN THE CREED.” 
Now, I would ask you, is it becoming a minis- 
ter of the Gospel to pervert an author!—to as- 
sert that he said, what he never said'—or that 
Le meant, what he never meant? This is precise- 
ly, what the quotation establishes against you, 
and even less than “ten lines” completes the 
“conviction.” 


Gospel,” thus to bear false witness against his 
neighbour! 

4. You had said, that in the Catholic church, 
there are no less than tlree systems of doc- 
trine, on the ‘“*Pope’s supremacy.” Now eve- 
ry Catholic in the whole werld might be called 
as a witness, to prove that this assertion is 
“untrue.” On every article of faith, the Cath- 
olics of the present, and of all past ages, are 
as uniled in ae = as if they all dwelt under 
the same roof. Is it not therefore, humiliating 
to sincere Protestants to discover, that their 
ministers and their books are obliged to use 
snch means, and to confound all distinction be- 
tween doctrine, discipline, opinions, and local 
customs, in order to prove disunion of belief 
among the Catholics! 

5. You had said, that it is a principle of Cath- 
olics, “that if the Pope were to commend vice, 
and prohibit virtue, he is to be obeyed.” lor 
this assertion you referred to Bellarmine. In 
reply, | quoted the passage of Bellarmine, in 
my last letter, which shows that he stated it, 
as the impious and ABSURD consequence, which 
would flow from the opinion he was then refut- 
ing. You did not attempt to meet the quota- 
tion withany thing strongerthan assertion, ‘I 
sill insist” you say, ‘that he (Bellarmine) makes 
the Pope living, infallible law; and you, not J, 
pervert Lis reasoning.” Bellarmine maintain- 
ed, as a matler of opinion, that the Pope, in his 
official character is infallible. Bossuet, as a 
matter of opinion maintainedthe contrary; both 
where Catholics, and belived as a mater of 
faith, the Pope’s supremacy, and the infallibility 
of the church. And here is the maxim of St. 
Augustine, exemplified, ‘‘in matlers of faith, UNI- 
TY; in matters not of faith, Lipertry.” But J 
insist upon it, that Bellarmine, so far from say- 
ing, that “the Pope can make virtue vice, and 
vice virtue”’ professes to prove the erroneous- 
ness of the opinion, which he was then refuting, 
by showing that this would be the impious con- 
sequence of its adoption. ‘Thus then we both 
‘‘insist.””. Whoshall decide between us! I say, 
any sworn interpreter of languages, and (stip- 
ulating always, that the decision be published, 
with his signature, and agreement.) I cHat- 
LENGE you to the alternative. How then can 
you *‘bear false witness against your neighbour,” 
by saying that Bellarmine taught, and Catho- 
lics believe, what Bellarmine NEVER laught, and 
what Catholics do not believe? 

6. You had stated, that according to the 16th 
canon of the 2d Council of Lateran, ‘‘an oath 
contrary to ecclesiastical utility, is perjury, 
notan oath.” I answered, that this had refer- 
ence to unlawful oaths, which were sometimes 
pleaded by factious minorities, or individuals, 
to justify their rebellion against the choice of the 
majority, ingertain cases of ecclesiastical elec- 
tion. ‘To these cases exclusively, was the deci- 
sion of the Council limited. Yet, my Rev. 
opponent spreads it out into a general proposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. Again, therefore, I 
challenge you to abide the decision of any 
sworn interpreter. Here then are six different 
heads, on each of which I am constrained to 
say with regret, that you have asserted what 
is “‘untrue.” It is useless, therefore, for you 
to calculate on the verdict of our readers in 
general, who are unacquainted, as you know, 
with the language and the books, to which you 
have referred, with such bold but deceitful con- 
fidence. You will please consequently ¢o clear 


I have given you an opportunity of doing, 


plain the disagreement! 


of your last epistle, that I am at a loss to un- 
derstand whetLer you admil or reject the suc- 
cession from the Apostles in the ministry of 
teaching. First, yousay, that ‘tas the claim” 
(of the Catholic Church) ‘‘to infallibility rests 
on tle notion of succession, it falls, to the ground, 
and with it our rule of faith.” Next, you say, 
that if the Apostles had successors, then all 
must have had them, and as there were twelve 
apostles, so there should be exactly twelve suc- 
cessors, every one of whom should be a Pepe! 
Then, these successors, if there were any, 
must be able towork miracles. And then, final- 
ly, yousay that I am uncandid for “‘represent- 
ing you as holding that the Apostles had no sue- 
cessors!” And alittle farther still, you tell us, 
that “‘you hold to a commission still standing 
and binding which reaches to the end of time.”’ 
When you teil us clearly what you mean by all 
this, I shall be extremely happy to meet any 
arguments you may be disposed to put forward. 
In the mean time, itis manifest, that I cannot 
drive you from a position, until you signify ex- 
actly what ground you mean to assume, 

The whole of your second column is one 
continuous train of misrepresentation. You 
begin by asserting that on my plan every 
preacher or teacher ‘‘must be infallible’ !!) And 
taking this assumption, unfounded though it be, 
for the ground work of your reasoning, you 
draw your own consequences, But as ‘“*my 
plan does nof require every preacher or teach- 
er to be infallible,” so your deductions founded 
on this hypothesis are gratuitous, and are-over- 
turned by the simple denial of both the prem- 
ises and the conclusion. ‘My plan,” as you 
call it, is that Jesus Christ, after having pro- 
ved, that he was sent by the Father, for the es- 
tablishment of adivine religion, as well as for 
the redemption of the world, instituled a minis- 
try of TEACHING in his church—that this minis- 
try was to extend with the duration of time— 
that it was the channel of communication, by 
which the knowledge of that divine religion 
should be conveyed to ail nations,—and that fo 
this ministry of teaching, the Son of God actual- 
ly promised the Spirit of Truth and his own 
perpetual presence all days even till the consum- 
mation of the world, This is“my plan;” and 
if you feel yourself competent to overturn it, 
the first step is—fo state u correctly. ‘The next 
step is, to take up those passages of the Scrip- 
ture history, by which it is proved that this was 
the means appointed by Christ, and show that 
instead of proving the minstry of teaching, they 
prove on the contrary, that all infallibility ceas- 
ed with the death of the Apostles, except the 
infallibility of individual opinion, in the private 
interpretation of Scriptural doctrine. It would 
be the mere repetition of unanswerable argu- 
ments, were I again to adduce the proofs and 
reasoning of my former letters, on this subject. 
It is useless for me to publish the same proofs 
of the Catholic rule of faith in every letter. If 
you had taken up my arguments, stated them 
in my own words, suffered them to enjoy the 
meaning which they possessed, as they went 
forth from my own pen, refuted, or attempted 
honorably to refute them, then it might be ne- 
cessary. to review the testimonies adduced to 
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these six topics, before you expect me to pay any i show that Christ established the immortal, uni- 
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ard tree, accordirg tothe Bible! Your quota-| they all right! Certainly not; though they may 
tion, and mine, founded on the same reference, | be all sincere. Is 1 
differ very materially! Will you please to ex-| them! Certainly it is not. But they are de- 





Is it the Bible that deceives 


| ceived by the Protestant rule of faith, which 


| 





I would now follow you through one or two| @ught them, that in order to know what doc- 
of the Leads of what I suppose you intended as | frives had been revealed by the Saviour of men, 
argument against the Catholic rule of faith,| each individual must pass the Bible through the 
But really, there are so many contradictions| crucible of his own private judgment. 
under my eye, as 1 look upon the first column | though his mind should have undergone a thou- 


A nd + 


sand changes, as to the meaning of the inspi- 
red book, still the Protestant rule of faith has 
determined, with the hand of destiny, that he 
shallend where he began, and never arrive at 
any thing more certain than opinion, 

Not so the Catholic. He may read the 
Scriptures, notwithstanding the calumnies that 
Protestanism has perpetuated against the 


church, from one generation to another, since 





the era of the “Reformation.” But, on points 
of doctrine, he does net substitute his own 
opinions, by way of inspiring the sacred text. 
He takes it for granted, that the meaning was 
understood, before he came into existence. 
He inquires what Vv is of the church, which has 
been the guardian equally, of the book, and of 
the doctrines it contains, since the day, when 
Jesus laid her foundations on the rock of eter- 
nal truth: Her pastors have never ceased to 
teach the things, which, according to Revelation, 
we must BELIEVE and PRACTICE, in order to be 
saved. By this rule of faith the whole Chris- 
tian world was UNITED IN DOCTRINE, when the 
Father of Protestantism began to sound the 
trumpet of religious discord, and to preach 
new opinions, 1500 years after Christians had 
been warned, not to receive any new doctrines, 
even thongh they should be preached by an 
‘‘angel from heaven.” 

2. The Protestant rule of faith is that, which 
was acopted by all the acknowledged heresies 
of antiquity. By this rule of private interpre- 
tation, the Sabellians denied the Trinity of per- 
sons in God, (S. August. lib. de heres. chap. 
41.)—the Arians, the Divinity of Christ—the 
Macedonians, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
By this rule, the Manicheans rejected the old 
Testament—the Pelagians denied Criginal Sin 
—and so, of all the others. Did Christ then 
appoint as the infallible rule of faith a princip'e 
of guidance, which, in its legitimate use, and 
not by its abuse, has given rise to all the here- 
sies of ancient and modern times? 

In the Catholic Church, on the contrary, her- 
esy has never found a resting place. ‘The truth 
of doctrine, which had always been taught by 
the pastors, and believed by al/, was present 
EVERY WHERE to convict the novelty of error. 
Protestants indeed, have asserted, that the 
church had apostatized, but none accuse her of 
heresy. Being herself the oldest society of 
Christians, there was no other from which she 
could have separated. We meet the charge of 
apostacy, by saying, that if she did apostatize, 
as they will have it, then “tthe gates of hell 
prevailed against her,”—contrary to the Sa- 
vior’s promise! Are they prepared for this? 
But if the Saviour’s promise did not fail, ‘then 
the gates of hell did not prevail against her, and 
Jesus Christ was still with her, when Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, and the King of England, 
took it into their heads to make churches of 
their own, Think you Rey, Sir, that the Re- 
deemer forgot his promise, or forsook his spouse, 
by abandoning his own church—did Zion say, 
‘‘our Lord hath forsaken me,and our Lord hath 
forgotten me? Why; cana woman forget her 
infant, that she will not have pity on the son 
of her womb? And if she could forget, yet I will 
not forget thee. Behold I have written thee in 
my hands.” Isaiah chap, xlix, 14, 
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6. But even admitting the absurd supposi- 
tion, that such aman is qualified to understand 
the meaning of what the book says, how does 
he know that the book is, in all respects, the 
same now, that it was, when it came from the 
Lands of its ins,*.red authors! Has it been cor- 
rectly translated! Has it been fairly copied, 
from one manuscript to another previous to 
printing! These are difficulties, for which his 
rule of faith furnishes no solution. And these 
difficulties are increased an hundred fold, when 
he remembers, that the Scriptures were in the 
keeping of the Catholic Church. which, the 
prejudices of his education have tavght him to 
look upon, asa universal anti-Christian conspira- 
cy; and that the work of transcribing the Bible, 
gencrally devolved on those wenxks, whose name 
is synonymous, in his mind, with ignorance, 
dishonesty, perfidiousness and cruclty, “What!” 
he will ask with astonis!:ment;—‘‘is it from suc 
a source, that we receive the written word of 
God!”’—Yes,.—gentle reader—do not be start- 
led at the discovery. before the squabble be- 
tween Martin Luther and Leo X. in the six- 
teenth century, there was nota single Protest- 
ant in the whole universe, to take care of the 
Bible. Mr. Breckinridge may tell you, that 


Ged was pleased to reveal the Protestant rule of 
faith 1500 years 


after he had revealed the 
Christian religion—and that the Holy Bible was. 
not in the least fainfed, by the tide of corrup- 
tion, on which it floated down. But, you may 
reply to him, in my name, that God could have 
preserved the doctrines of the church in the sane 
way—and that, if Martin Luther Jeliered her, 
when she told him, that the Seriptures are ‘he 
INSPIRED, wriflen word of God;—he migil have 
believed her, when she told him, what doctrines 
they contained—especialiy, when it is remem- 
bered, that it was ur, and nof the Church, that 
undertook to rive them avew meanirg, with 
which Christianity, during the same space of 
ISCO years, had been totally unacquainted, 
With this remark I leave my reader, and my 
Rev. opponent, to finish the dialogue. The 
latter will have an opportunity tospeak for him- 
self; and the public will sce 10W he will meet 
these difficulties. 

The Catholic believes the InFALuipinity of 
the church. The grounds of this belief, are 
briefly stated in my last two letters; particular- 
lyin No. 5. We knows that thefe has been no 
such thing, as a moral DEATH, or CHASM, in the 
teaching and lLelief of those doctrines, which 
Christ revealed, and men are bound to receive, 
as they value their salvation. He knows, that 
in this sense, the church is a WITNESS to the uni- 
verse; and, as he receives her testimony when 
she says, that the Scriptures are the imspired 
word of God,—that she received and preserved 
them as sucu: so he receives her testimony, when 
she says, that the opinions of beretics-—no mat- 
ter of what age or country, are not the docirines, 
which she received, with the Scriptures, from 
Jesus Christ and lis Apostles,—and he yields, 
but a ‘“treasonable obedience,” to her authori- 
ty, when she admonishes him, not to follow the 
notions of Martin Luther, or any other individ- 
ual, 

Wishing to stand corrected, as to the length 
of my letter, by the gentle reproof of our pub- 
lishers, and the moral of the **‘wournded snake,” 
with which you begin your last epistie, 1 deem 
it prudent to hasten to a conclusion. There 
are one or two points, however, which you have 
protruded on the consideration of our readers 
with no other view that J can perceive, except 
to gratify prejudice, where it exists, and to di- 
vert general attention from your palpable aban- 





| donment of the rule of faith, To these I shall 
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Aw Inpustrious Napier Press—The val+ — 

uable Napier Press, owned by Messrs. 

nett and Smith, the Publishers and 

of the ‘‘Messenger and Advocate,” is probably 

the most industrious press in the United States, 


religious opinions, in the sixteenth century! | ¢rom each State, and one or more from each 
> . ° > | . . . . 

Now. I again submit to your cool reflection, ‘County,”” will meet in the city of Philadelphia, 

whether it would not he as profitable to your | e M. 

. ; on the 24th of May. 

fame, and to your cause, if you would conde- | 

scend to.redeem your signature by ‘‘adhering | 





briefly advert ,—although, until you have agreed 
to clear up the points, on which we are at issue, 
wo rHe way I have proposed;—I feel that the 
moral sense of the community would sustain 
me. in re fusing to notice any reference of yours, 
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Foreign Wews. 


From the New York Observer. 
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‘ened to leave that capital, if the proffered suc- 
cour should be accepted by the Porte. 


WEST INDIES, 
The Earthquake m St. Christophers. 

















AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION.—We are 


in which the whole passage is not quote d. | 

In your last epistle you ask me, to ‘“‘explatn | 
what Pope Nicholas meant, when he said to-tie 
[Emperor Michael, 
THEREFORE MEN CANNOT gUDGE HIM.” Now, as | 
vou have the modesty in (his instance, to ac- 
knowledge that it is instruction you stand in 
need of, I should be sorry to refuse what you 
desire. Know then, and understand in the first 
place, that Pope Nicholas never said, “the Pope 
isa God’? Were I might stop-—but second/y, 
know and understand that the Emperor Micha- 
el, had expelled Ignatius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople from his sne:-—and that Pope Nicholas 
was expostulating with him, on the unlawful- 
ness of disturbing the SPIRITUAL ORDER of the 
by the exercise of secular power. 
Among other things, he reminds the Emperor, 
that his predecessor, Constantine the Great, when 
called upon to sit in judgment on the bishops of 
the : refused to do so; and, addressing 
hem in the ficurative lancuage of the Scrip- 
(Psalms Ixxxi. 6.) said to them: ‘Vos du | 
a vero Deo constituti’°—*} Gods, | 


c} Mie h, 











{ 
, | 
church, 
i 


ture, 


estis, ‘Ye are 


strictly to the subject of discussion for the time | 


being’—as it has been, to wander into these 


gratified to learn, from various sources, that a 


}labyrinths of irrelevant matter, from which you spirit of emancipation, with a view to the emi- 
- fs ‘ i . ¥ ‘ny "es 4 . > ‘ = ; : 1, ° . . . . . 
“Tne Popr 1s a Gop axp| donot seem to have well studied the facilities of gration to Liberia of the individuals emancipa- 


retreat! 


In conclusion, I would remark, that my char- 
ity for the mass of Protestants has been infin-| 
itely enlarged, by my experience in this contro- | 
versy. I would not dare to question the wisdom | 
or the justice of that divine Being, who per- | 
mits it to he so:—But when I consider the char- | 
acter of their hooks, and the weapons ot their | 
theologians, T can hardly imagine, how it could | 
he otherwise. They hate truth; not because it 
is truth; but Fecause their ministers, and their | 
books teach them to regard truth as error. And | 
they are confirmed in the'r hatred, by the gen-| 
eral “delusion” which teaches them to regard | 
the prejudices, that have been insfi’ed by their) 


‘/ books, and education as the festimony of the | 


pure word of God. THE BIBLE ALONE. How | 
many of them, after having heen ‘tossed to | 
and fro,” on the deluge of religious opiniofts, | 
with which Protestantism has inundated the | 


ted, isso rapidly pervading our land, and espe- 
cially our own state. We have recently had 
the pleasure of mentioning several highly com- 
mendable instances of this kind among the 
slaveholders of Kentucky. In addition to those 
already mentioned, we learn by a correspond- 
ent, that the Rev. Dr. Blackburn has liberated 
two slaves,a man and his wife, who have gone 
out in the expedition which left Louisville a few 
days ago. Dr. B. paid their passage to Louis- 
ville, and furnished them with fifty dollars and 
a good supply of clothIng. These individuals 
are likely to prove an accession to the Colony. 


Chey are both consistent professors of religion. 
The man has received an education which will 


apvointed by the true God”—to show, that he,| world, and not finding whereon to rest their) qualify him for the business of teaching school. 


Constantine. regarded their spiritual authority, | 
an authority From Gop, and therefore Too 


us 


foot, would return, like the weary dore, to the) 
“ark,” from which their fathers, in an hour of 


Temperance Appress.—A very able and in- 


: : . ee 
and the inter'erence of secular power. "1 4 
lancuage was used, in similar circumstances, by 


Theodosius tl 


YOUNLC?T. 


launched forth into the great deep. For myself, | 


it has taught me to bless God with inexpressible | : 
And these are the ex-| gratitude, for having permitted me to be born | at the Court House, on Saturday evening last, 


was delivered before the Lyceum of this city, 


mn ple Be which Pope Nicholas is holding up to} in the Catholic Church of Christ; otherwise, [ by the Rey. John a Young, President of Cen- 


the memory of the Emperor Michael, to induce 
him to desist, and to show him how much the 
Emperors, his predecessors, had respected the 
nuthority of God, in the persons of his ministers; 
—and that, though he could command ar nies, 
and ravage provinces, yet he could neither be- 
stow. nor take away, the spiritual authority of 
a bishop.in the Church of Christ. Constantine 
weed the words in the sense I have mentioned. 
Pope Nicholas did nof use them as his own; but 
referred to them in the sense, and for the pur- 
pose here stated. He speaks of himself, in the 
document, as the humble ‘“‘minister’? of Jesus 
Christ. 

If, then, you had waited for this information; 
you would not have exposed yourself, nor de- 
ceived your readers, by building the following 
assertion on the circumstance, which I have just 
explained. Your words are evidence of zeal, 
which would better befit a Jetfer cause: but it 
is not “tthe zeal according to knowledge.” 
“The Pope usurps the rights of the people; and 
the seat of the Saviour, and would sit enthron- 





el. In a word your infallible cuurcn, thus 
speaks of the Pope; and your infallible Pope 
” On this whol I 


loves to have it so. hole concern, 


'which, it seems, was nol a mistake, after all; 


might have ranked amongst the fiercest of her) 
opponents, and imagined that, in persecuting | 
. . ¥ | 

her, even with my pen, I was *‘doing God ser- | 
vice.” Thus, I may say with the poet, thongh | 
; - 

not in the literal sense, | 
. . ‘ . ; 
Haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere disco, | 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun Huaues. 


P. S.—Bishop Kenrick is entirely satisfied | 


with your explanation of the ‘mistake;”—| 
| 
| 
since that ‘‘most respectable and responsible | 
rentleman, on whose authority you relied, still | 
insists that such a warning, (viz. a prohibition | 
to read this controversy,) was given, on the day | 
named, and in one of our churches, in Philadel | 
phia, by a Roman Catholic Priest.’ Now, as | 
this isa ag wat of some consequence to us, | 
will you be pleased to request this ‘‘most res- 
pectable and responsible gentleman,” to far his | 
memory, and try to recollect in which of our| 
churches he was, on that day. Tell him, that. 


' 


tv; and that he may leave the two, in which 
Bishop Kenrick and myself officiate, out of the 
number. 1 am really curious to know in which 


' 


tre College. For luminous views of the subject 


of Temperance, strength of argument, and true 
moral sublimity, we may safely say, we have 
heard nothing on this extensively agitated sub- 
ject, upon which so much has been so well said, 
which equals, in cur estimation, this address of 
President Young. The house was well filled, 
with ladies and gentlemen, whose countenances 
strikingly exhibited the intense interest exci- 
ted by the address. An impression was made 
on this occasion, which must have a happy ef- 


fect on the progress of the cause in this place. 


Rev. Josern W. Barr.—A memoir of this 
interesting young minister, who died a few 
months since, when on the eve of embarking 
for Africa,as a missionary, is shortly to be pub- 


lished in Pittsburgh. It will comprise a smal! 


" tohec s , = » awe £* . . } a ° ° ° ° 
ed on the ric he S of the commonw ealth of Isra there are only five Catholic churches in the Cl | duodecimo volume, with an introduction by the 


Rev. Dr. Alexander, anda discourse delivered 


on the occasion of his death, by the Rev. Dr. 


have only to say, that if J were found as you| of the other three the warning was given;—and | Miller. 


are,in this matter, I fee! that Catholics would 
blush for me;—-and that heaven will judge the 
calumnies that have been heaped on the Catho- 
lic Church and on her supreme visible head—the 
Rishop of Rome. 

You make a long extract from the Council of 
Lateran:—on which I have two questions to ask 
you. First. do you give it asa literal and con- 
linuous translation! Second, do you affirm that 
in the original it has the same general meaning, 
that it seems to have in the quotation! As you 
say you have the “original before you,” you 
can. of course, have no difficulty in giving a 
positive answer to these questions, In the 
mean time, a little information on the charac- 
ter of that quotation, or rather the circumstan- 
ces to which it relates, may not be useless or 
uninteresting to the reader. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that 
this council was held at a time when the feudal 
system was in its fulloperation. A council was, 
as it were, the general congress of Christendom; 
in which, states and sovereigns were represent- 
ed for the purpose of conferring together, on 
such matiers, as concerned the general welfare. 
These secular representatives had nothing to 
do with the definitions of doctrines or moral!ls;— 
and the infallihility of the church had nothing to 
do WITH ANY THING ELSE. Still, it was deemed 
the most convenient time and place, for sove- 
reigns and statesmen, to adopt such means in 
conjunction with the clergy,as might protect the 
altar and the throne; or, as the exigencies of the 
period required, The social picture, mingled 
Theocracy and civil policy, of the puritan set- 
tlements in New England, presents but a di- 
minutive analogy, when the pilcrim fathers and 
their immediate successors, (not to speak of 











| 





other things far more s€ rious,) would hardly ring 
the town-house bell, unless they found a fezxt of | 
Scripture for it. 

At the period of this Council the Albigenses 
were scattering the materials of civil and reli- 
rious revolution, in the bosom of peaceale eim- 
pires;—among nations, which acknowledged 
but ove God, and knew but one religion, where- 
by he was to be worshipped. Sovereigns were 
obliged to provide for their own safety. ‘they 
may have foreseen those consequences, which 
«Yr. Breckinridge proclaims would have result- 
ed from the toleration of the Bible Society in 
Russia. They would have been obliged to abol- 
ish institutions just as the Albigenses might 
think proper to direct, or “else loose their 
crown.” This was the fate, we are told, which 
awaited the Russian autocrat if he had not put 
down the Bible Society!!! Vf this be so, as Mr. 
Breckinridge asserts, then there is no man, who, 
placed in the same situation, and forseeing the 
consequences, would not have done the same 
thing as Alexander. So it was in the temporal 
reculations adopted by the commingled repre- 
sentatives of Church and States, at the gencra! 
council of Lateran. Had they not the right, I 
would ask, as the majority, by a million to one, 
to take measures for the common welfare! The 
coctrine of Christ teaches submission to “the 
powers that be:’’-—Consequences, such as you 
predicted of the Bible Society in Russia, have 
always followed the footsteps of fanaticism. 
Had not then, the Catholic kings, and Catholic 
barons, and Catholic vassals, and all the orders 
of feudalism in Catholic Europe, the right, by 
virtue of their majority, to take precautions 
er _— ouneteacenen No Republican, I 
should think, would deny it. You have sai 
indeed, that **you sander waht * a yea ne 
that are Cawsar’s”—speaking, I presume. in the 
name of your Church. But your hypothetical 
prediction, in reference to “ Bible Society in 
Russia,” is rather a strange commentary on the 
text. And, by the bye, is it nota singular co- 
incidence with your remark, that *“*Ceesar” nev- 
er was in the power of your Church, but once; | 
and that THEN the “tribute money” was paid | 
with the blood of a Protestant king! Should you 
not, then, delicately touch the subject of perse- 
cution, until you can persuade yourself that 
listory has lost her memory! Ata time when 
there were not, perhaps, a million of Presbyte- 
rians in the whole world, Mr. John Knox, the 
iusular fouader of Presbyterianism, laid it down 
as a marim, that, “It is, not only lawful to pun- 
ish unto the death, such as labour to subvert the 
true religion;—but the magistrates and people 
ARE BOUND so lo do, unless they will provoke the 
wrath of God against themselves.” (Appella- 
tion of John Knox annexed to his History of 
the Reformation, page 25.) Had not Catholic 
Europe as good a right to take measures of safety, 
against the revolutionary spirit, of a few reli- 
gious innovators in the twelfth century;—as a 
few religious innovators had to “punish unto the 











so slyly. it seems, that he was the on/y person 
that overheard it!! 


HEAR THE POPE!! 

The Pope, we mean, speaking through his 
suvordinate officer, the Roman Catholie Bishop 
at Boston. The article is extracted from “The 
Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel,” of Feb. 16, 1833, 
—observe—not 1433, but 1835,--printed, not 
in Rome, but in Boston, in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which is one of the United | 
States of America.—/V?. Chron. 


‘We are authorized to state, for the informa- 
tion of the Catholics throughout the New Eng-| 
land States, that the following is the dispensa- | 
tion granted by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick | 
to the faithful of the diocess of Boston, during 
the ensuing Lent, which commences this year, | 
on the 2th of February, that day being Asn) 
WepxNespay, or the neap of the fast. 

1, They are allowed the use of flesh-meat on 
all Sundays, throughout Lent, without restric- 
tion as to the number of times. 

2. They are allowed the same once a day on- 
ly, on the Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
throughout Lent, the first and last weeks ex- 
cepted. 

3%. The use of eggs, milk, butterand cheese is 
also allowed, both at dinner and at collation. 

4. Persons who use this dispensation are not 


allowed the use of fish at the same meal at which | 


they use flesh-meat. | 

». Tie word rast, in the Catholic accepta- | 
tion, implies astrict abstinence from every kind | 
of food until the hour of noon; yet general u- | 
sage has made it allowable to take in the morn- | 
ing a warm drink of tea. coffee, or thin choco- | 
late made with water, to which a very small 
quantily of milk may be added, rather to serve as 
a coloring, than a nutriment. 

6. Every dav in Lent,(Sundays alone except- 


is a fast day of strict obligation—that is, on no| 


one of these days is it allowable to take any re- 
past before noon. Besides the full meal which 
is taken at dinner, custom has likewise tolerated 
the use of aslight collation at night, which colla- 
tion must never exceed the fourth part of an 
ordinary meal. 

N. B. The Catholic clergy in the diocess are 
requested to announce this regulation to their 
respective congregations, either before or on 
Quixnqvacrsmma Sunpay.” 
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To Corresronpents.—C. on Campbellism, 
Nos. 8 and 9, are highly acceptable. They | 
shall appear as soon as we can find room, The 
article on Spiritual Baptism shall also have a 
place, when we dispose of some of the lengthy 
articles now on hand. The Dialogue between 


R. and P. is inadmissible. 


ANNIVERSARIES.—The anniversary mectings 
of the Lexington Female Bible Society and 
the Lexington Female Tract Society, were held 
last week, in the McChord church. The annu- 
al reports of the Societies were read, and in- 
teresting addresses delivered. The annual 
meeting of the Lexington Female Colonization 
Society was held at the same place, two weeks 
previous, 


Sunpay Scuoort Ceierration.—The annua] 
meeting of the Fayetle County Sunday School 
Union, was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church in this city, on Saturday last. As has 
been the custom for several years, the several 
schools moved 1n procession to the place where 
they were to be addressed. The address was 
delivered by President Young, of Centre Col- 
lege, toa large and attentive audience. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American 
Temperance Society will be held in the city of 
New-York, on the 7th of May next. 

The United States’ Temperance Convention, 





4 _Seath,” all those who should contradict THEIR 
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Partry’s Macazixe, No. I.—The first No. of 
this entertaining little work has just been pub- 
‘lished at Boston. 


ic 





It is designed chiefly for 
hildren and youth; and judging from the judi- 
the first 
number is done up, we doubt not it will be a 
It is to be published 
semi-monthly, at Sha year, in advance. 


cious and tasteful manner in which 


highly popular periodical. 


American ANNALS oF [pucation anp In- 
structTion.—The No. of this excellent periodi- 
cal for April, contains the following articles: 
1. Prize Essay on teaching Penmanship; 2. 
Lecture on Teaching Grammar and Composi- 
tion; 3. Practical Lessons on Reading. 


‘THE ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW-YORK. 
We are authorized to state that the custom- 
-ary hospitalities of the occasion are tendered 
by the Christians of New Yori to all Christian 
ministers of every denomination, who will at- 
bao these interesting meetings. We know 
from experience, that where it is practicable 
without neglecting important duties, a visit to 
‘the Anniversaries is eminently profitable to 
_pastors,and through them to the spiritual in- 
terest of their congregations, We believe the 
good people of the city are very happy to “‘en- 
tertain strangers,” and that ample arrange- 
men's will be made for as many as may come; 
especially as the great objection, tobacco-spit- 
ting, is now almost entirely removed. It is as- 
tonishing how extensively this loathsome vice 
had been abandoned by ministers. We beg 
leave to express the hope that ministers will 
comeinastate of mind todo good in the fami- 


; ot Ae lies where they may receiv itality.—M 
ed) from Ash Wednesday until Easter Sunday, | me ey may receive hospitality.— New 


York Evangelist. 


THE BIBLE CAUSE. 


We understand, that at the meeting of the 
Managers of the American Bible Society, last 
week, such communications were presented in 
relation to the demand for the Scriptures in 
foreign countries, (mostly at the various mis- 
sion stations,) as induced them to Resolve, that 
they will appropriate thirty thousand dollars, 
the next year, to the above object, in case they 
are sustained by Auxiliary Societies and benev- 
olent individuals. 

We learn further that since the above meet- 
ing. a communication has been received from 
the Rev. Mr. Goodell, at Constantinople, ex- 
pressing need of assistance in printing the Ar- 
meno- Turkish Bible, Old Testament and New. 
There is nodoubt to be a rapidly growing de- 
mand for meansto circulate the Scriptures in 
semi-christian and pagan countries, and nowhere 
perhaps can money be more advantageously ap- 
propriated.—JV. Y. Obs. 


NEW COLLEGE IN MISSOURI. 

A new college is about to be erected in St. 
Charles, Missouri. A letter from that place 
inserted in the Charleston Observer, says, ‘*Mr. 
Collier is making arrangements to erect a fine 
college. He has given $10,000 fora commence- 
ment. Dr. Wilson and Judge Barton have 
given handsome lots on the hill for the build- 
ings. ‘The professorships will be endowed by 
Mr. Collier.” The same letter says also, “They 
are about erecting a college, at Palmyra, in 
this State, by funds raised in Philadelphia.”— 


Western Foreren Misstonary Socirtry.— 
A letter addressed to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, by the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, of the 
2d Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, announces 
$400 appropriated to the Society, by the Sew- 
ing Society of that congregation,*“and $100 from 
the Monthly Concert, making $500 from the 
church, Surely the managers and friends of 
that young society have abundant cause of grat- 
itude to God, and thus far, to the friends of Mis- 
sions, for the aidand encouragement they have 
received, and it is hoped they will respond to 
it by renewed exertions in the prosecution of 
their word.—Chris. Herald, 


Divine service is now celebrated every Lord’s 
day in both of the medical schools at Philadel- 
phia. The venereble Bishop White opened 
the services of the University, and Rev. Dr. 
Green at the Jefferson College. The clergy 
of all evangelical denominations are to ofi- 











“to be composed of three or more delegates 
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By arriyals at this port, London papers have 
been received to the 7th of March. 

The Trish Enforcing Bill was ordered to be 
read a first time in the House of Commons on 
the 5th of March by an overwhelming majori- 
ty, the vote being 466 against 89. The &th of 
Ma rch was appointed for its second reading. 

Nothing new or important had occurred on 
the subject of the abolition of slavery, except 
the renewed declaration of Lord Althorp in 
the Honse of Commons, on the 4th of March, 
that it was the intention of his Majesty’s min- 
isters to introduce during the present session 
of parliament a measure ‘which, he trusted, 
would br’.g this subject to a satis‘actory con- 
clusion,’” 

The Russian Ambassador to Egypt succeeded 
in inducing Mehemit Alito declare his willing- 
ness to submit to the Grand Seignor. He had 
sent despatches to his son, (Ibrahim,) ordering 
him to suspend his march on Constantinople, 
and Ibrahim had accordingly stopped at Kin- 
tarhia, tothe great joy of the Turks in the cap- 
ital, who were filled with dismay at his near 
approach. 

The Duchess de Berri had been under the 
necessity of giving the Frened government no- 
tice that she was secretly married during her 
residence in Italy, This announcement was 
the source of deep mortification to the legiti- 
matists. Dy some it was regarded as agffeath- 
blow to their party 

Another attempt had been made to compel 
the King of Holland to make an arrangement 
of the difficulties with Belgium but without 
success. If he does not accept the new propo- 
sitions made to him before the 16th of March,a 
French army, supported by an English squad- 
ron, is again to pass into the Belgian territory, 
‘‘and this time,” it is added, “‘will not retire 
until the treaty of the 25th of November, 1831, 


The Charleston Patriot of the Ist, inst, ac- 
knowledges the recéipt of Dominica papers to 
March $th, containing an account of several 
shocks of an Earthquake in the Island of St. 
Christopher, on the night of the 8th Feb. and 
subsequently for cight days, during which time 
the inhabitants were kept in a state of constant 
terror. All the stores of St. Christopher were 
closed, and many of the residents fled on board 
the vessels in the harbor. 

The injury (says the Dominic Colonist done 
to the Buildings in Basseterre is very great— 
there is scarcely a stone building or store, we 
think, that has not been injured in some de- 
gree; and several old walls and chimneys have 
heen throwndown. The Church, the Wesley- 
an Chapel, the Jail, the Custom House, the 
Reading Room, the Tavern, have all received 
damage, and several private dwelling Houses 
have been so shaken as to cause the walls to 
separate in many places. The Parish Church 
of St. Thomas, Middle Island, has suffered ma- 
terially. 

The works on several of the Estates have 
been much rent—and several chimneys and 
walls were thrown down. A _ considerable 
quantity of bottled liquor was destroyed by tie 
first shock of earthquake—the value supposed 
to be some hundred pounds sterling. 

At no period since the awful visitation of 
1797. when adreadful convulsion of South A- 
merica, destroyed many cities, and buried in 
the ruins some thousands of persons, and which 
was severely felt here, have such severe shocks 
been remembered in this Island. We remem- 
ber many shocks which caused a momentary 
alarm, but no injury was sustained, and there 
was no repetition of them, so as to create any 
apprehension. 

The shocks of earthquake, we understand, 
were sensibyy felt at Nevis. At Antigua, it is 
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be fully accomplished.” 

Petitions for the immediate abolition of Sla-' 
very had been forwarded to London, from Fd- 
inburg, each containing 20,208 names, ‘They | 
are about 300 feet long, of three columns of | 
names wide, weigh one stone each, and are 
equal to 3,600 feet of continued signatures to- 


gether,” 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Trish Enforcing Bill. 
This important bill was read a first time in 


the Ilouse of Commons,on the evening of March 
Oth, after a division of 466 against &9. 


Slavery in the West Indies. 

Tn the House of Commons, March 4th, Mr. 
Heathcote presented a petition from Denning- 
ton, in the county of Lincoln, praying for the 
total abolition of Negro Slavery. 

The Marquess of Chandos asked the noble 
Lord opposite ‘Lerd Althorp) whether it was 
the intention of Government to come forward 
with any specific plan this session, for the abo- 
lition of Colonial Slavery! He (Lord Chandos) 
and the country were entirely in the dark as to 
the course which the Government intended to 
pursue on this momentous subject: and he took 
leave to repeat again the question he had asked 
before, what were the intentions of his majes- 
ty’s ministers on the subject of Colonial Sla 
very! 

Lord Althorp, in reply, observed, that he had 
stated some time ago that it was the intention 
of his majesty’s ministers to introduce a mea- 
sure which, he trusted, would bring this subject 
to a satisfactory conclusion, fhear!] but further 
than that he did not feel himself justified in sta- 


ting [hear.] 
PORTUGAL. 
Sickness in the two armies. 


The accounts from the vicinity of Oporto are 
to the 9th of Feb. They are on the whole, 
rather favorable to the Constitutional cause; 
but great sickness prevailed in the Pedroite 
army, as wellas in that of the Miguelites. The 
complaint is not the cholera, but a malignant 
fever, caused chiefly by the bad qualities of the 
provisions. Among the Miguelites the fever 
rages still more violently, and ihe mortality is 
much greater thanin Oporto. There was a re- 
port current that the Miguclites were about to 
retire upon Coimbra. 


RUSSIA. 
Sickness at St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 


A St. Petersburgh paper of Feb. 6says, “The 
crrippe has caused here a general consternation. 
Three quarters of the workmen of different 
branches are sick; in the lower town they 
reckon 9 out of 16. Thirty of our principal 
merchants were unable to visit the Exchange 
during the whole of last week. The public 
places are principally closed, and all the plea- 
sures of winter suspended. At Moscow it is 
still worse; 160,000 persons are sick; the thea- 
tres and other public establishments, are shut. 
The first symptoms of the disease are a violent 
affection of the neck and head, accompanied 
with excruciating pains in all the limbs. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


stated, they were very slight. By the Mail 
Boat, from St. Thomas and Tortola, we learn, 


that at tlose Islands they were not at all felt. 


CUBA. 


The Cholera at Havana, 

A letter from a Medical Gentleman in Ha- 
vana, dated March 9, 1833, received in Boston 
says, 

The greater part of all the cases prove fatal; 
—consequently the vulgar say that the physi- 
cians are killing them. ‘The disease has made 
sad work in one of the large hospitals, or rath- 
er the alms house—or still more properly Black 
Hole, carrying off 30 persons in one night. 
Two other hospitals, one of which contains 500 
miserable inmates, who are compactly stowed 
in ill-ventilated and filthy apartments, remain 
to be swept. In one room I saw 75 persons 
half-covered with filthy blankets. Wishing to 
know what was doing at the burial ground, I 
went out to it a few days since. Whilel re- 
mained there, which was about twenty minutes, 
two loads of bodies were interred. ‘They were 
unincumbered by coflins or winding-sheets, 
The naked corpses were thrown into graves 
and trodden down, the graves being filled level 
with the surface, say five oreight in each grave. 
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Summary. 





Fire.—On Thursday evening of last week, 
about half past 8 o’clock (after our paper had 
gone to press,) during a severe thunder storm, 
one of the stables occupied by Mr. FE. H. Hern- 
don, (proprietor of the Bell Tavern,) on Church 
Street, and back of Pleasant Street, was struck 
by lightning; and, taking fire, in a short time 
the extensive block of stables ocenpied by him, 
as well asthe stables of Mr. Griffing, John G. 
Martin, Esq. and Mrs. Ford, were consumed. 
The buildings were all of wood, except Mrs. 
Ford’s. The wind was favorable, or the town 
would have been in great danger. 

There was a considerable quantity of corn 
and hay burnt—but what is more to be regret- 
ted, five horses and a cow perished in the flames. 
The fire was discovered in time to save a great- 
er partof the horses inthe stables. 

We learn that Mrs. Ford’s stable was insured 
to the amount of $300. Mr, Grifling is the 
principal sufferer, in buildings. 

Mr. Herndon occupied the principal part of 
the stabling—and although the fire has subject- 
ed him to some loss and inconvenience, we 
learn that he has obtained a stable in another 
part of the town, and is again prepared to afford 
entertainment for horse, as well as man, 

On the same evening, the stable ot Mr. Lewis 
Vimont, in Millersburgh, was also struck by 
lightning, and consumed; in which three horses 
perished.—Paris Ky. Cilizen, April 19. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis has transmitted to Eng- 
land $2,500, collected in this country, for the 
Bapti t Irish Society. He has received about 
$4,000, 


A petition has been got up in Boston praying 
his Excellency the Governor to fix upon some 
other day than Monday for the choice of Mem- 
bers of Congress from that Dictrict, in as much 





The following intelligence respecting Tur- 
key is extracted from the German and French 
papers:— 

The Russian General Muraviefl, who had 
left Constantinople on a mission to Mehemet 
Ali immediately after the victory of the Egyp- 
tians over the army of the Grand Vizier, re- 
turned from Alexandria to the Turkish capital 
on the 6th of February. From a note address- 
ed the next day to the Reis Effendi, by M. Ot- 
tenfels, the Charge d’ Affaires of Austria, it 
appears that General Muravieff had completely 
succeeded in the object of his journey, by hav- 
ing, conjointly with the Austrian Consul-Gen- 
eral (M. Acerbi,) resident at Alexandria, made 
such representations to the Pasha of the iden- 
tity of the two Imperial Courts in their deter- 
mination to uphold the Grand Seignor, as to 
induce Mehemit Al to declare formally that he 
was ready to submit to his legitimate Sove- 
reign, whose ulterior orders he awited. It ap- 
pears further that those representations had had 
additional effect upon the forms or the policy 
of the Egyptian, for we find that his reception 
of Hall Pasha, who was the bearer of over- 
tures from the Porte, was extremely brilliant; 
that he had instantaneously dispatched to his son 
(Ibrahim) a positive order to suspend his march 
on Constantinople. This intelligence, which 
reached Paris on Thursday, by express, from 
Vienna, has been confirmed by the receipt of 
the Gazette d’ Augsbourg of the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, which states that an extraordinary cour- 
ier, despatched on the Sth of February from 
Constantinople by the Austrian Ambassador, 
had reached Vienna, on the 2lst, bringing ac- 
counts that Ibrahim had suspended his march 
upon the Turkish capital, at Kintahia, declar- 
ing his willingness to conclude an armistice, 
in compliance with orders just received by him 
from his father. Great joy had, on receipt of 
this agreeable news, succeeded, in Constanti- 
nople, the despondency and dismay which had 
previously reigned in that city. ‘The Gazette 
d’ Augsbourg adds, that part of the Russian 
fleet at Sebastopol, had sailed on the 10th of 
February, to co-operate with the Turkish 
squadron in the Bosphorus, ‘These proceed- 
ings were reported to have so much displeased 
the French Charge d’ Affairs at Constantino- 


as the selection of that day “thas in many in- 
stances caused a violation of the Sabbath.” 


Our latest New-Orleans papers mention that 
the cholera continued its ravages in the par- 
ishes of St. Martin and St. Mary; that among 
the slaves the deaths were numerous in these 
parishes, and that severable respectable plan- 
ters had also fallen victims to the discase.—WN. 
Y. Obs. April 13. 

Kiiure ror sma. Prorrr.-—The writer has 
been repeatedly informed by retailers, that 
their profits on new rnm amount to only one 
centa gallon. Now let us look at this single 
fact. One hundred gallons of liquid poison 
must be drunk by his neighbours for every dol- 
lar—one thousand for every ten dollars, and ten 
thousand for every hundred dollars that the re- 
tailer makes by this article. It is probable 
that a greater profit is realized by the sale of 
other distilled liquors. But in view of this sin- 
gle fact, full credit may be given to the declar- 
ation of a vender, who, after many years’ traf- 
fic, made a calculation on his profits, propor- 
tioned them among the drunkards,and came to 
the alarming and heart-rending result, that he 
had made a drunkard for every five dollars that 
he had gained. Yes, for five dollars apiece, he 
had 

‘Wove the winding sheet of sou!s, and laid 

Them in the urn of everlasting death.’ 

And have the “‘three thousand drunkards” been 
made at such a rate as this!—V. Y. Evan. 


The Prussian Minister of Public Worship 
has prohibited Professor Schiebel from preach- 
ing, because of the mysticism of his sermons. 

It is stated that the Speaker of the British 
House of Commons intends to abandon the 
practice of holding levees and giving dinners 
on the Lord’s day. 

The Bishop of Durham is said to have dis- 
bursed 60001. in private charities, during the 
last year. 


A Printer.--Mr. Ellis Lewis, the present 
Attorney General of Pennsylvamia, was form- 
erly a journeyman printer, and has attained his 
present elevation by diligent improvement of 
his leisure in the cultivation of his mind, It is 
observed of him that “the rose early, sat up late 
—read law—laid down the composing stick, 


and took up Blackstone. He is now at the 








ple (E. de Varennes,) that he protested against 
them.” Ttwas even aseerted thet he had threat- 
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if not in the world. It is not worked by steam 
power—but by the impulse of a wheel turned 
by hand. Itis in motion night and day during 
the laboring days of the week, with the ex 
tion of Monday nights, tuder the skilful direc 
tion of Mr. William F, Short, whose I ex- 
perience in the operation of printing : 
ry, insures the beauty and faithfulness of 
the vast amount of work executed on the 
Press. Fg? 
Thére aré at the present time printed on this 
press one daily newspaper—thirteen weekly, 
and two semi-monthly sheets—making a week- 
ly average of SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
FIVE HUNDRED SITEETS—or 129,000 im- 
pressions. | : 
This total of weekly labor, allowing the 
press to be in motion 2) hours on each worki 
day and night, gives ONE ‘THOUSAND AN 
SEVENTY-FIV E.impressions to the hour. 
The newspapers that bear the impress of this 
industrious servant to the cause of literature, 
—if cach number of the several papefts is read 
by fen persons, which is indeed a very low esti- 
mate,—are read weekly by*645,000 persons— 
making about one twentieth part of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 
The press was made by the late lamented 
Robert Hoe, Esq. of this city —M. Y. Messen- 
ger & Advocale. 


Lorreries 1n Scottaxp.—Glasgow led the 
way to the revival of Public Lotteries in Great 
Britian. Edinburgh now purposes to complete 
her national monument, and civic improve- 
ments, at the same expense to public, morals, 
The affair of the Glasgow Lottery was smug- 
gled through Parliament in the confusion and 
business of last session; but. the projectors of 
this scheme in Edinburgh have gathered more 
courage from the success of Glasgow, a 
boldly announce their intentions. e trust, 
this sinful expedient will meet with such prompt 
and formidable opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, as shall forever put an end to such 
schemes of improvement. On the same prin- 
ciple on which lotteries may be demanded for 
the improvement of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
they may be demanded, by and bye, for every 
city‘in the empire; and we shall never be with- 
out the moral nuisance of a public lottery: 
It is eminently disgraceful to find it stated in 
the Report, that the memorial to the Treasury 
has been revised and a ed by the Solicitor 
General for Scot!and.—Scottish Guardian. 


Iris Currey.—The refusal to pay tithes ia 
Ireland has been so general and long continued, 
that many of the clergy are reduced to absolute 
distress. Some have for months been supported 
by the hospitality of friends, and others are ac- 
tually in want of the necessaries of life. The 
Archbishop of Armagh says that in the south of 
Ireland “the distresses and sufferings of the 
clergy are far too extensive and too overwhelm- 
ing to be in any great degree alleviated by aid 
afforded out of private resources.” ‘The prac- 
tice of withholding tithes has been extending 
for three years, Two mectings were held in 
London early in January to consider the sub- 
ject, and we notice in London Journals a list of 
donations for the relief of the most urgent ca- 
ses of st ffering, amounting to more than $25,- 
000, chiefly from the nobility and dignitaries of 
the church.—-Recorder, 





(7 We are requested by the Rev. Dr. Hen- 
derson, an aged Presbyterian Minister of Ten- 
nessee to state, that he designs to preach at the 
following times and places, viz: At Danville, 
on the first Sabbath of May, at the usual hour of 
morning service; at Lexington, on the second 
Sabbath; at Paris, on the third Sabbath; at 
Frankfort, on the fourth Sabbath; and at Lou- 
isville, on the first Sabbath of June. 





MARRIED—On Wednesday evening last, by 
the Rev. B. O. Peers, Mr. James Cuver, of 
Tennessee, to Miss Georcr Ann Cooprr, daugh- 
ter of Spencer Cooper, Esq. of this vicinity. 

In Scott county, on the 18th inst. by Rev. Dr. 
Fishback, Mr. Jonn R. Strocxpent, to Miss 
Nancy Martix, of Woodford county. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. N. Hall, the Rev, 
L. W. Duniap, to Miss Resecca M. Baw, of 
this county. 


—_—- 


DIED—In this city, on the 15th inst., Mr. 
Wintniam Cuatien, a respectable citizen, and 
worthy member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

On Tuesday last, after a tedious illness, 
Mr. Samvuen Piixineton, Sen. 














WEW GOODS FOR 1833. 


JAMES G. WKINNEY & CO. 

RE now receiving their first sopply of SPRING 
AND SUMMER GOODS, consisting of all arti- 
cles necessary for this market: Such as very superior 
Cloths an! Cassimeres, all colowrs, a great variety of 
Goods for Summer wear for nen and boys. painted Mus- 
lirs, Calicoes, Ginghams, Silks, fancy Hankerchiefs, Cole- 
rain Linen of extra quality, &c. Alsoagenerallassortment 
of Hardware. Groceries, &c. which as usual, will be sokd 
ata small advance to purchasers to sell again. We in- 

vite their attention. 


Lexington, April 24, 1833.—42-4f. 








Taxation. 

TOTICE. is hereby given that the Mayor and Board 
X of Councilmen of the City of Lexington will, at 
their meeting on Thursday, the 2d day of May next, 
hear all appeals, which may be made from the assessment 
for Taxation, made by the Asscssors. The Assessors 
hooks are in my possession and can be seen at any time, 
by application at the Council Chamber. second story of 
the Court-house. 

By order of the Board, 

SS een CI'k of City. 
—42-td. 


Att: 
Lexington, April 24 


FEMALE SCHOOL. 
{HE next Session of SYLVAN ACADEMY near Sa- 


lem church, Clarke county, Ky. will oommence on 
the first day of May next. O. S. HINCKLEY. 
April 1, 1833.—39-4t - 


FPEWALE SCHOOL. 
HF Summer Session of the School for Younz Ladies 
at Jndge Robbin's will commence on the 15th day 
of April next, being the 34d Monday. Board, Tuition, 
Washing. &c. $50 per session. usic, Drawing and 
Painting charged separately. 
Montgomery county, March 18, 1833.—38-6w. 
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 ~ SPRING GOODS. 
THE Subscriber is opening an extensive as sortment of 


SPRING & SUMMER GOODS, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 


Superfine Blue, Black and other Cloths,—Calicoes, 
Ginghams, Irish Linens, Silks, Bleached and unbleach- 
ed Cottons Bed Tickings, Carpetings, Ingrain and Straw 
Mattings, Bolting Cloths, Nos. 3,4, 5,6, 7 and 8—Fash- 
ionable Hats, Flowered Paper for Rooms and Passages,— 
Leghorn and other Bonnets, Umbrellas and Parasols, ~ 
Fowling pteces, with Percussion Locks, &c. &c., which 
he offers for sale at reduced prices. 

IC? Merchants will be supplied at : one Sane. 


ORD, 
March 20, 1833.—37-2w. No. 49, Main Street, 


- Shelby Female fcademy. — 


HE next term of this institution will commence og 
TT MONDAY THE Iith OF FEBRUARY. 


) Eight or ten scholars can be accommodated, on seg. 
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WESTERN LUMINARY. 








INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
BY JAMES BLYTHE, D. D., 


At his Inauguration into office, as President of 


South Honover College,—Jan. 1, 1833. 


It cannot have escaped the most superficial 
observer, that the whole world is at this moment 
in a peculiar state of effort and enterprise. ‘This 
spirit has diffused itself over every department 
of human life. 

Ist. lt has given birth to a new desire for lib- 
erty. 

In Asia and Europe, from Pekin to Lisbon, 
the people of every country, under every form 
of government, are saying to their rulers, we 
will have more liberty. And the rulers, though 
with reluctance, yet with uniformity, are com- 


pelled to relax, by little and little, the reins of 


sovereignty. ‘This annoufces the ultimate tri- 
umph of liberty. 

2d. It has given a new direction to philoso- 
phy. 

‘The ingenious artisans of the world, in the 
ten thousand departments of life, have combi- 
ned to say, we will substitute the labor of the 
intellect for the labor of the hand. We will 
multiply our means without increasing our la- 
bor. The earth shall yield her full increase. 
The necessaries of life shall be multiplied as 
fast as the population of the world advances. 
Philosophy shall only tender her service to con- 
venience, tocomfort and to plenty. Mountains 
and seas and rivers shall no longer obstruct the 
car of commerce. Distant climes shall ap- 
proach and pour their needed bounties into each 
others bosom. ‘Thus is philosophy becoming 


the handmaid to religion, and the precursor of 


the millennium. 

dd. ft has called into action a high-toned 
philanthropy. 

A few years ago philanthropy would do lit- 
tle more than weep over human misery unai- 
ded, and youthful inexperience untaught and 
unguided. Now she has but to cast her eye 
over this world of wo, and step out of her own 
door, and a thousand openings to good-doing 
present themselves. She has but to enter, and 
the best feelings of the heart are gratified, and 
many of the deepest fountains of human mise- 
ry are dried up. 

4th. It has especially aroused Christian ef- 
fort. 

Christianity seems to nave slumbered ever 
since the Reformation, upon the pillow of an 
il-directed faith, unaccompanied by corres- 
ponding effort. She too has woke up. And 
what has she not done? She has done much to 
redeem the ancient, apostolic, missionary spirit, 
from the disgrace cast upon it, by that aban- 
doned, shameless mother of harlots, who had 
filled the world with her missionaries, butit was 
to promote political and commercial purposes; 
who converted the heathen by the sword, 
and substituted in the room of their idolatry, a 
religion more irrational, shameless, cruel and 
barbarous, than that which the unhappy con- 
verts had abondoned. Christianity has done 

much to soften the heart of cruelty and oppres- 
sion; to pour comfort and light into the cottage 
of poverty and crime; to introduce civilization 
and the arts of life, and the hope of immortali- 
ty, and the love of the Saviour into the habita- 
tions of cruelty. She has visited the nursery, 
the school-room, the alms-house, the penitentia- 
ry, and the dungeon. She has entered the 
palace; looked up to the throne; mingled with 
the court; and substituted diplomacy for war, 
the voice of reason and of right for the thun- 
der of the cannon. ‘To what else are we to 
ascribe the fact, that within the last half cen- 
tury many causes of war have arisen among 
the nations of Europe and have been tranquil- 
ized, which, but for the influence of enlighten- 
ed Christian sentiment, would have deluged 
half the world in blood? Christianity has taught 
the world to abhor slavery; to pity the black 
man in his chains; to take men of every clime 
and color by the hand, and call them brothers. 
She has enkindled a light on the western coast 
of Africa, which is at once to everwhelm that 
benighted continent in gospel glory, to convert 
the American master and tyrant into the ne- 
yroes’ friend, and to mark the dark path of the 
most abandoned of all human character, the 
slaver. In all these things, the church ac- 
knowledges she has but begun: still the work 
is in glorious progress. Her motto is, The re- 
gencration of the world. 

Sth. The same enterprising spirit has exten- 
deditself to literature. 

Iam sorry to say that in this age of activity 
and good doing, the cause of general or com- 
mon literature presents but a melancholy pic- 
ture. While colleges and public seminaries 
are rising up in every part of our happy land, 
some of them richly endowed by public mu- 
nificence, and others left to sustain themselves 
by their talents, their industry, their manual 
labor systems, and their consequent and deser- 
ved hold on public confidence. While these 
things cheer the patriot, the scholar, and the 
Christian, who does not weep, as he travels 
through the land, to find whole districts without 
even one common school, and thousands of chil- 
dren rearing up without any knowledge of let- 
ters? This is the greatest deformity of the age 
in which we live. It is to be deeply regret- 
ted, especially in America, where public tran- 
quility and social order, to’be permanent, 
must be built on general mtelligence. The man 
who will point out an adequate remedy for this 
evil will erect to himself a monument more 
durable than brass. 

Such, fellow citizens, is an epitomized view 
of the present state of the world, as it respects 
the desire of liberty, the progress of practical 
philosophy, of philanthropy, of Christianity, 
and of letters. 

II. Let us next take a view of the present 
indications of Providence. 

1 hope I have not the infelicity of address- 
ing a single individual who does not firmly be- 
lieve that all the affairs of our world, both great 
and small, are under the control of infinite 
wisdom. What do these indications proclaim? 
Their language at this moment is certainly of 
a peculiar character. ‘They seem to me to an- 
nounce the same fact as that which is announ- 
ced to the audience, by the hurry and bustle of 
the stage, by the developement of the plot, viz: 
the speedy dropping of the curtain. I do not 
say that the world is presently to come to an 
end, but I do say that independently of the de- 

clarations of the word of God on this subject, 
the whole frame of divine Providence, both 
toward the nations and the church, as it throws 
itself upon the eye of philosophical piety, an- 
nounces the no distant dominion of liberty, of 
truth, and of righteousness, upon the earth. | 
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The approach of that period when the angry 
passions of nations and of men shall be soften- 
ed, by the love of the gospel; “when the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shal! 
lie down with the kid.” When this blessedness 
shall have been accomplished, then shall be 
heard the voice of the angel who shall swear 
by him that liveth for ever, “there shall be time 
no longer.” 

Hitherto the government of God over our 
world appears to have been his domimion exer- 
cised by fractions, or over fractional parts of the 
human species: and though doubtless a gov- 
ernment of wisdom, yet to imperfect mortals 
it presented a scheme without a governing 
principle, a machine moved, not by one, but by 
many springs At present, the plan of God’s 
Providence seems to be greatly simplified. His 
footsteps, though still in the great deep, are less 
covered by the waves. His gospel is daily be- 
coming more the governing principle of the 
world. Who does not hail the events of the 
last quarter of a century? Who does not anti- 
cipate the speedy triumphs-of Christ over Mo- 
hammed, over the Pope, over Jewish prejudice, 
and the long dominant genius of idolatry ? 

The gospel was made for the world; and 
God, in his Providence, is about to make the 
world for the gospel. In proof of this propo- 
sition, we shall mention three facts: 

1. God’s Providence wm directing the talents 
of men. 

The time was when astrology was dignified with 
the name of philosophy, when alchymy employ- 
ed half the literary talents in the world. More 
lately, visionary and impudent materialists have 
surteited the public with their baseless theories 
of phrenology, sympathy, equivocal generation, 
and optimism; but all these have passed, or are 
passing away. While the visionary speculator 
disgraces himself, and bewilders his readers, 
by attempting to point out the goods and the 
bads, the virtues and the vices, the acuteness or 
the stupidity of his neighbors, by elevations or 
depressions on his cranium, the man of sober 
and useful intellect blesses the world with a 
system of mental philosophy. While the spec- 
ulative man of the pulpit talks of rational reli- 
gion, Of disinterested benevolence, of human 
depravity as only to be predicated of man when 
he has arrived at such maturity as to have be- 
come capable of moral action, of human ability 
as alone “creative of obligation;” his humble 
and pious neighbor, while he weeps over such 
pitiful drivelling, sits down at the feet of Jesus, 
and from thence goes forth and preaches Christ, 
‘the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
While the semi-Atheist talks of the power of the 
earth, or the water, to produce animals or ve- 
gctables, without any parent stock, the sober- 
minded philosopher sees God in all that have 
life, believes that at first he made all things 
very good, and that in him they live and move 
and have their being. While thetheorist talks 
of sailing through the air, the practical man 
constructs a rail road; or while he talks of lu- 
nar influence upon the earth, upon vegetables 
and animals, his neighbor builds a plough, by 
the use of which the earth is made to produce 
more bountiful crops. While oue patriotic phi- 
losopher labors to erect a college, at which the 
sons of the rich may squander their talents, 
their money, and their morals, his neighbor, 
feeling the demand, and the impulse of the 
times, builds up a manual labor institution, 
where the sons of the poor and the rich meet 
together and are taught to ennoble and enlight- 
en their minds, while they invigorate their bo- 
dies; opens up a way by which they may enter 
the pulpit or the senate chamber, make their 
way to the forum or to the sick man’s chamber, 
as an angel of health; shows them how they 
may become great and wise and good, without 
being a burthen to their paretits or to a gener- 
ous public. Practice is evidently the growing 
spirit of the age. It is not what is new, but 
what is true; not what will astonish, but what 
will benefit mankind; not what will gain the 
appellation of talented, original, and bold think- 
ers, but what will enrol our names among the 
lovers of truth, and the benefactors of our spe- 
cies, 

‘These are some of God’s providences over 
the intellects of the world, by which time and 
distance are almost annihilated; by which the 
sea has become the property of far inland 
countries; by which the inhabitants of distant 
lands may become neighbors; by which the 
ignorant husbandman, while he ploughs and 
sows. may plough and sow in hope; by which 
the pious father, weighed down with poverty 
and care, is enabled to indulge the hope that he 
shall see a beloved son trained up for useful- 
ness, and hear him proclaim Christ; by which 
the gospel shail be preached in the ends of the 
earth; by which wealth shall be rendered hum- 
ble, kind, and sympathetic, and poverty be strip- 
ped of half its horror; by which the light of 
science and the more glorious light of the gos- 
pel may visit every land, and the whole race of 
man be as one family, and with one voice say, 
‘our Father who art in heaven.” 


2d. The Providence of God as manifested 
in the diseases of our world. 

An important lesson appears to me to have 
been impressed upon the world by the doings of 
God; especially during the last quarter centu- 
ry, viz: the universal obligation of benevolence 
and sympathy, irrespective> of climate, or gov- 
ernment, or color. Nothing tends to bring 
mankind so immediately upon an equality as 
common suffering. Prosperity renders us 
haughty, independent, and separates man from 
man. General and unavoidable suffering cre- 
ates a furnace in which the whole community 
are digested into one mass. Until within the 
last twenty years, so far as I know, there was 
known in our world but one disease, which 
would be called a disease of the world; that is, 
a disease which raged irrespective of climate 
or season. Against this disease, the ingenuity 
of man has pretty much thrown around him- 
self a shield. You know I allude to the small 
pox. Within twenty years the great sover- 
eign of the universe has called for another ser- 
vant to proclaim his displeasure against sin, 
and to awaken the sympathies of one portion 
of the world with every other. The sending 
forth of the cholera, like many of the recent 
dispensations of God’s Providence, seems to be 
an appeal to the world. ‘The cholera is a dis- 
ease tor the world. It operates with an equal 
hand among the frosts of the north and the 
burnings of the south; during the heat of Au- 
gust and the cold of December. This is not a 
New-Orleans or yeilow fever voice, which is 
rarely heard beyond middle latitude. It is the 





voice of God to the world. It is the “terror by | 


night, the arrow that flieth by day, the pesti- 
lence that walkethin darkness, the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day. 
By it God says to the world, It is in me 
ye lire. Not because you are surrounded with 
a balmy, bracing atmosphere, or quench your 
thirst at the pure mountain stream. Iam the 
God of health and of life. When God thus 
speaks to man he intends to be heard and obey- 
ed,and we have no doubt but that in the great 
cities of the world, and especially in America, 
the cholera has produced more confession of sin, 
more dependence upon God, more thanksgiving, 
more flowing together in acts of sympathy and 
good feeling, between the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, than would have been produ- 
ced by twenty years of health and prosperity. 
We cannot now see it, but we have no doubt 
this afflicting disease is the precursor of great 
blessedness to our world. And when it oper- 
ates, it will operate upon the scale of the world; 
for there is not a more invariable law of God’s 
government, or gospel, than that, “though weep- 
ing may endure for a night, yet joy cometh in 
the morning.” 


3d. The Providence of God as it respects 
the languages of the world. 

Who does not know the obstructions which 
the multiplicity of languages has cast in the 
way of good national feeling, of commerce, of 
science, and the almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties which the same diversity has thrown in the 
way of the consecrated missionary of the cross? 
The question occurs, is this to last for ever? 
Are the curse and the rebellion at the tower of 
Babel to descend tothe latest ages? We hope 
not. ‘The eye of speculative philosophy, a few 
years ago, saw the evils arising out of the mul- 
tiplicity of languages, and furnished the world 
with what was called a universal alphabet, by 
which it was proposed all nations should hold 
intercourse. ‘he general principle was, that 
signs should be used, not for words, but for 
things, as is the case with the Chinese lan- 
guage, and in ordinary arithmetic and algebra. 
The scheme, though plausible, was never at- 
tempted to be put into practice, and has been 
forgotten. ‘The question again returns, is the 
world to labor under this evil perpetually? I 
repeat it, Lhope not. For which opinion [ have 
two reasons. It is well known that one of the 
most potent principles that has governed the 
world,and especially Europe and America, has 
been commerce. A desire to extend or to mo- 
nopolize trade, has been the prolific source of 
most of the wars of Europe and America for 
two hundred years. How has the struggle re- 
sulted? Why, seven-cights of the commerce of 
the whole carth are in the hands of those who 
speak the English language. Is there a port or 
country in the world, which is not visited by 
America or British vessels? Every such ves- 
sel, while in port, is a school of the English 
language. Every article bought and sold, ts 
bought and sold in English, or that language 
has been employed either directly or remotely, 
in the transaction. Most of the British and 
American seamen speak no other language, and 
they are often on shore, mingling with the peo- 
ple, for weeks and months together, and thus, 
each one, for the time, is a teacher of the Eng- 
ligh language. The high estimation in which 
the American and the English are held, by all 
nations, contributes to make it a matter of am- 
bition to be able to speak the English language. 

It is well known that the power which the 
Romans once exercised over the nations of the 
earth, gave to the Latin language a untversa- 
lity, which is felt even at this day, in every 
language and country of Europe. <A similar 
impetus is about to be given to the English 
language, not by arms, but by a much more 
durable power, the power of commerce. | 
therefore conclude that the English language 
will, toa great extent, be the language of the 
world at some distant period, unless God, in his 
Providence, should wrest commerce out of the 
hands of the Americans and British, and trans- 
fer it elsewhere. 

But there is another consideration on this 
subject, of no less importance, which goes still 
further to prove our position, It is well known 
that few things attract so much attention at 
present as the missionary spirit With which 
God has recently blessed his church. And no 
one who confides in the promises of God hesi- 


the gospel is sooner or later to guide and bless 
the world. In the providence of God, this grand 
missionary work is, in a great measure, com- 
mitted tothe charities and labors of those who 
use the English language. Every American 
and English missionary, who goes forth to e- 
vangelize the nations, carries with him the 
English language and English Bibles; and he 
appears belure a darkened world with all the 
commanding influence imparted to him, by be- 
ing an American or an Imglishman. Hence 
every British missionary station is slowly but 
certainly assuming the character of a British 
colony. ‘The Sandwich Isles have at present 
the appearance of an American colony; and 
this is true of all the American missionary 
stations; and Africa, at no distant period, is to 
follow in this glorious train. Indeed, most of 
the misstonary stations in the world are so ma- 
ny grand seminaries in which the English lan- 
guage 1s taught,and it seems to me as though 
the diffusion of the English language, as widely 
as possible, ought to form part of the labor of 
every American and British missionary, that 
thus the difficulty of access to the heathen may 
be perpetually lessening. A question here 
presents itself, which we have not time to dis- 
cuss, but which surely merits discussion. Can 
Christianity ever become the religion of the 
world, while these countless languages and 
dialects are casting their almost insuperable 
difficulties in the pathway of the missionary ? 
(To be Concluded next week.) 


THE DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 


It is still carried on to the disgrace of the 
nation, even in the District of Columbia, with- 
in sight of the Capital and of “freedom’s ban- 
ner,” that streams from its summit, and plays 
in the breezes of heaven, as if in mockery of 
the chains of the poor slave. We cannot touch 
the matter in the slave states. ‘The Constitu- 
tion forbids it. State sovereignty forbids it— 
the laws—the courts forbid it. But the apathy, 
of the people to slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia is unaccountable, for it is not guarded 
by the same formidable barriers. A decent 
colored man waited on me one morning in great 
apparent dejection of mind, said he was trying 
to raise money enough for the redemption of 





Hanson, a slave attached to the estate of Gen. 


tates for a moment to believe, that the spirit of 


who had recently died, whose property 
had been sold at auction, and poor Hanson with 
the property. He was an intelligent, religious 
slave, and as such had been cherished by his 
deceased master, between whom and H. there 
had been a mutual attachment. He was then 
lying in jail at Alexandria. The slave ship 
was receiving her cargo in the Potomac!! and 
was to sailina few days for New Orleans. 
The friends of the sufferer, members of the 
same church and Class, one of whom was a 
hired servant in my own family, desparing of 
his release, went down to Alexandria to bid 
him an affectionate and final farewell; but the 
jailer, depreciating the sympathies which such 
a scene would excite, refused them admission! 
They returned to Washington without even the 
wretched comfort of seeing the face of their af- 
flicted friend. ‘The redemption could not be af- 
fected. Hanson was forced on board the slave 
ship with the vilest of her cargo, but he never 
reached the place of his destination. The o- 
cean received the remains of the murdered 
slave! Remains they were, for he pined away 
toa skeleton, and died of a broken heart! Ye 
avenging powers of heaven! shall your thun- 
ders sleep forever? When the “sea shall give 
up its dead,” what a cloud of witnesses will 
spring tothe bar of God with the swiftness of 
light to testify against the oppressors and mur- 
derers of the humble and defenceless Africans! 
When the President of the United States, the 
Heads of departments, the Naval and Military 
chiefs and subalterns, citizens, &c. marched 
with great pomp to the Capitol, to celebrate 
the French Revolution of 1830, which dethron- 
ed Charles and gave the people Liserry, I 
saw at the same time another kind of proces- 
sion marching ina different direction. It was 
that of “a gang of slaves,” chained together 
and driven South to be sold like swine! Must 
this forever be? Must the leading Representa. 
tive of Massachusetts in Congress, must he who 
has sat in the highest seat of honor in the na- 
tion, feel it impolitic, improper, perhaps even 
unconstitutional to touch this subject. 
Rev. Mr. Danrortu. 


THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 
’Tis midnight—all is peace profound! 
But lo! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 
Of distant wheels is heard! 
They come! they pause a moment—when 
Their charge resigned; they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is hushed again, 
As not a fear had stirred, 


Hast thou a parent far away— 

A beauteous child, to be thy stay 

In life’s decline—or sisters, they 
Who shared thine infant glee? 

A brother on a foreign shore? 

Is he whose breast thy token bore, 

Or are thy treasures wandering o’er 
A wide tumultuous sea! 


If aught like these, then thou must feel 
The rattling of that reckless wheel, 
That brings the bright or boding seal, 
On every trembling thread 
That strings thy heart, till morn appears 
To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears— 
To light thy smile, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 


Perhaps thy treasure’s in the deep— 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep— 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 
Upon his distant grave! 

Thy parent’s hoary head no more 

May shed a gentle lustre o’er 

His children gro+“ped—nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave! 


Thy prattler’s tongue, perhaps is stilled— 
Thy sister’s lip is pale and chilled— 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 
Her corner of the tomb; 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown its flaming winding sheet, 
In midnight’s awful gloom. 


And while alternate o’er my soul 

Those cold, or burning wheels will roll 

Their light or shade, beyond control, 
Till morn shall bring relief; 

Father in heaven, whate’er may be 

The cup which thou has sent for me, 

I know ‘tis good, prepared by thee, 
Though filled with joy or grief! 


“AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST.” 


Under this caption, some time since, we told 
a story of Whitefield, and intimated our belief 
that ministers ought to preach so, extraordina- 
ries excepted,as to keep people awake. ‘The ar- 
ticle has been extensively copied, and, in some 
instances, ministers have been offended by it. 
This places us in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion, for we do rot love to offend people, and 
when we find we have done it inadvertently, we 
always wish to remove the cause of offence. 
This, however, it is difficult to do in the present 
instance; for we wrote from the dictates of con- 
science. We have often had the extreme un- 
happiness to see people sleep under our sermons, 
and all the “corrupt nature” in us would have 
been very glad to believe that it was in no de- 
gree our fault. But we never could believe it. 
We never could get rid of the conviction that, 
had we preached as we ought, they would have 
kept awake to hear it. . ‘To be sure, we have 
felt that what we did say was worth listening to, 
and that they were very much to blame for their 
manifest disregard of it; but still, the convic- 
tion would cling to us, that there is that in the 
gospel which can keep men awake, and that it 
was our duty so to exhibit it, that even total de- 
pravity would not enable them to sleep under it. 
Had the same men kept awake and heard our 
sermons, and then followed us to our study and 
told us that our sermons were worthless, we 
might have consoled ourselves by doubting the 
soundness of their judgment, or by supposing 
that they resolutely despised what had disturbed 
their tranquillity; but when they gave us du- 
ring the delivery of the sermon, evidence which 
our own eyes saw of its inefficiency, conscience 
always bade us receive it as conclusive proof 
that we did not preach as we ought. Nor could 
we ever pacify conscience by recollecting, that 
one man fell asleep after hearing Paul preach 
till three hours after “bed-time.” 

Perhaps, however, some ministers have con- 
sciences very different from ours,—which testi- 
fy that they have thrown into their sermons as 
much zeal for God and for the salvation of men 
as they ought, notwithstanding the evidence of 
their own eye-sight, that one third of their 
hearers care nothing about them. If so, we 
will not judge their consciences. “To their 





much for our present comfort, however, could 


own master they stand or fall.” It would be} 


we sometimes have a little of that light which 
enables them to view such things so quietly.— 
Vermont Chronicle. 

“My burden is light.”— A light burden, in- 
deed, which carries him that bears it! I have 
looked through all nature for a resemblance to 
this, and I seem to find a shadow of it in the 
wings of a bird, which are indeed borne by the 
creature, and yet support her in her flight to- 
wards heaven.—St. Bernard. 


Christianity is not only a living principle of 
virtue in good men, but affords this further 
blessing to society that it restrains the vices of 
the bad. It is a tree of life, whose fruit is im- 
mortality, and whose very leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.—A. Fuller. 


Beat this who can.—A few days since we 
received the cash in full for a subscription to 
this paper FOR.TWENTY ONE YEARS, during the 
whole of which time the subscriber had been 
in-arrears. We record this instance of long 
tried integrity for the benefit of other venerable 
friends whose names are recorded in our 


books.—Com. Adv. 


A Veteran Political Preacher —Abraham 
Dally, inspector of general domestic distilled 
spirit for the city of New-York has reported to 
the Legislature 6,782,524 gallons of domestic 
spirit as inspected by him the past year: about 
halfa gallon toeach man,woman and child in the 
Union. Who canestimate the amount of crime 
and human suffering the consumption of this 
flood of alcohol has already, or is to bring on 
our beloved country? And in the great day of 
account, how wiil those persons stand that have 
been instrumental in making and vending this 
ocean of poison? Let them ponder upon it be- 
fore that day of retribution arrives, when it 
will be to late to retrace their steps.— Tem. 
Recorder. 


Popular Poison—When ardent spirits are 
taken into the stomarch, they cause irritation, 
which is evinced by the warmth and pain ex- 
perienced in that organ; and next inflamma- 
tion of the delicate coats of the part, and some- 
times gangrenes. They act in the same man- 
ner as poisons. Besides the local injury they 


Splendid Cloths & Cassimeres; 
DRAKE & FRAZER, 


No. 76, Main-Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 


RE are just receiving a large and splendid suppl 
of FASHIONABLE GOODS, suitable for the pres- 
ent and approaching season, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 

Super Blue, Black and Polish Mixed Cloths; Aubern; 
French, and German Browns; Invisible and Olive Greeng; 
Mulberry, Claret, and Olive Browns; Single and Double 
Milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colors; Su- 
perior French Bont! ; Fashionable Striped Nan- 
keens and Drillings; Gum Elastic Silk and Net Suspen- 
ders; Silk and Cotton Half Hose; Superior Gloves, 
Stocks, Shirt Collars, Cravats,and Pocket Handkerchiefs 
Fine Linen Ready Made Shirts and Shirtees; a large sup- 
ply of Fashionable Vestings; Walking Sticks and U mbrel- 
as; Visiting Cards, and Curls; and a variety of fancy ar- 
ticles, which we hope our friends will call and see; and 
intend selling them low for cash, as they have all beed 
purchased by one of the concern who has just returned 
from Philadelphia and New-York. 


Latest Fashions Just Received. 


TI > Our work shall be executed in the best and most 
fashionable style. 
Lexington, Mareh 27—38-tf. 
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The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicine 
of the British College of Health, London. 


PEVUE very increasing demand for The Hygeian Veg- 
r etable Medicines of the British College of Health; 
has induced the Agent for peo 8 to obtain an ample 
supply, by which he will be enabled to extend its bettef- 
cial influence to many of the principal towns of this State; 
The high character this invaluable Medicine has acquire: 
in nearly every State of the Union, is now firmly estab- 
lished in the city and vicinity of Lexington, upon the 
integrity of its merits, ascertained by practical experi- 
ence; itis therefore sufficient to say, that the Hygeiar 
Medicine only requires to be persevered in. Innumera 
ble are the cures it has eflected in consumptions, dyspep“ 
sia, fevers. ague, indigestion, cholera, inflammations inter- 
nal or external, mercurial diseases, billious and nervoug¢ 
affections, all diseases of the liver, yellow fever, gout, 
rheumatism, lumbago, chronic pains, feminine obstruc- 
tions, tie-doloreux, dropsy, St. Vitus’ dance, epilepsy. ap- 
oplexy, paralysis and palsy, jaundice. scarlet fever, asth- 
ma, gravel, piles, strictures, scrofula, and all diseases of 
the blood. A book recording many extraordinary cases 
of cure can be referred to where thig medicine is left for 
sale, at the store of Mr. J. Tilford, or of Mr. White, 
Agent for Kentucky, resident on Short Street near the 
Court House, Lexington. 
Price in boxes according to size, $1, $2, and $3 each, 
with directions. For the accommodation of the public 
some of the larger boxes are proportionally divided to the 
price of 50 cents each. 
Lexington, April 9th, 1833.—40-tf 
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MONTICELLO ACADEMY, 
FOR MALES AND FEMALES. 


HE Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 29th of April, and continue twenty- 
one weeks, 

The facilities to be afforded here, for acquiring a thor- 





produce, they act on the nerves of the stomach 
which run to the brain, and if taken in large 
quantities cause insensibility, stupor, irregular 
convulsive action, difficult breathing, profound 
sleep, and often sudden death. The habitual 
use of ardent spirits causes a slow inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and liver, which proceeds 
steadily, but is often undiscovered till too late 
for relief—London Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


A Tavern Sign.—“What device shall I have 
upon my new sign?” said a gentleman about 
to open a house of public entertainment, with 
his new bar more fully provided than his par- 
lor or bed-room. “Put on it the picture of a 
horn, with yourself crawling out at the little 
end,” said a by-stander. 


Arrest for Debt.—It appears from the affi- 
davits which are officially filed, that in two 
years and a half 70,000 persons have been ar- 
rested for debt in and about London, the law ex- 
penses of which have amounted to upwards of 
half a million, 


Black Vails—Most persons, when they 
wish to wash their black crape veils, use vine- 
gar. Washed in coffee, or rubbed with a cloth 
wet with coffee, givesthem a more glossy, black, 
brighter appearance.—Bombazine dresses are 
cleaned inthe same way. Coffee is better than 
vinegar as it has less tendency to decompose 
the coloring matter.—New- York Farmer. 


A New Continent!—The London Literary 
Gazette of Feb. 23d, says, *‘A whaler has fall- 
en in with a Continent in the Antartic Seas, 
and the owners have endeavored to conceal it, 
till they can bring off some cargoes of oil and 
seal skins. The log of the vessel is rather con- 
fused; but still there seems to be no doubt of 
the fact, that an immense tract of land has been 
found about the latitude 67 deg. and in leng. ly- 
ing nearly due South of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Large Cargo.—The steamboat Constitution 
arrived from Albany yesterday morning, with 
more than eight hundred passengers. The 
scene, so faras the jam went, was in almost as 
fashionable a style as a President’s levee.—N. 
Y. Jour. of Com. 


Among the recent deaths in England, is that 


Revolutionary war for his partizan feats and 
ferocious mode of warfare in the Carolinas. 
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TO PRINTERS. 
WHITE & WM. HAGAR, respectfully inform 
@ the Printers of the United States, to whom they 
have been individualiy known as LETTER FOUND- 
KRS, that they have formed a co-partnership in said 
business, and hope from their united skill and extensive 
experience, to be able to give full satisfaction to all who 
may favor them with their orders. The introduction of 
machinery, in place of that tedious and unhealthy process 
of casting Type by hand, long a desideratum by the Ku- 
ropean and American Founders. was, by Anierican in- 
genuity.and aheavy expenditure of time and money on 
the part of our senior partner, first successfully accom- 
plished. Extensive use of the machine cast letters, has 
fully tested and established its superiority, in every par- 
ticular over that cast by the old process. 

The letter Foundry business will hereafter be carried 
on by the parties before named, under the firm of 
WHITE, HAGER & CO. Their specimen exhibits a 
complete series from Diamond to 14 lines Pica; the book 
and news type being in the most modern and light style. 

WHITE, HAGER & CO. are agents for the sale of 
the Smith and Rust Printing Presses, which they can 
furnish to their customers at the manufacturers’ prices. 

Chases, Cases, Composing Sticks, Ink, and every arti- 
cle used in the Printing Business, kept for sale, and fur- 
nished on short notice. Old Type taken in exchange 
for new at nine cents per pound. 

Newspaper proprietors who give the above 
three insertions will be entitled to five dollars in such 
articles as they may select from our specimen. 

Ek. WHITE, 
WM. HAGER. 





New York, Jan. 3, 1333, 


NEW GOODS. 


4 i Subscriber has just received and opened at his 


Store. on Upper Street, near the Market House, a 
new and handsome assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
Selected from Baltimore and Philadel phia—which he of- 
fers on moderate terms; among which are the following 
articles to wit: 

Children’s Shoes,assorted—Children’s Dolls, assorted— 
Musical Harmonicans—Superior Blacking, by the 
dozen or box—Almonds, Kaisins, Citron, Candies, 
Lickquorish, &c. &c. 

Cash or country produce taken in exchange. 
WILLIAM TUCKER. 








Lexington, Ky. October 10, 1832,—15-4t, 


of General Tarleton, so notorious during our 


ough education in the various departments of science and 
literature, are intended to be as extensive as at any sim- 
ilar institution in the West. The Academy is now un- 
dergoing some necessary repairs;—Globes, an Orrery 
and other apparatus will be immediately procured ; which, 
added to the acknowledged health of the place, and the 
ow expenses incurred by a residence here, must render 
ita desirable situation for any who wish to obtain,a good 
education. Applications should be made, if possible, 
previous to the commencement of the session. All re- 
quisite books can be procured here, at a low price. 
TERMS. 

Languages and Natural Philosophy, per session, $12 50 
Mathematics, Rhetoric and History, 10 00 
Geography, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Pen- 

manhip, &ce. 8 00 
> Tuition will be charged from the time of entrance 
to the end of the current session. which must be paid in 
advance. T. C. TUPPER, Principat. 
Monticello, March 15th, 1833.—37-6w. 


NEW AUCTION 
Ind Commission Store. 


HE undersigned has commenced the above busi- 
ness,and willbe ready tc attend to sales either 
pablic or private, at his Auction room, on Main-street, 
> the Post-Office. F. MONTMOLLIN, 
exington, Ky. October 31, 1832—18-tf. 











HATTING BUSINESS. 


JOHN STEEL 

ETURNS his thanks to the public, for the very lif 
eral encouragement he has received from them. and 
in order to serve his friends and customers more prompt 
ly and better, he has taken into co-partnership with him, 
WILLIAM TOD, Jr. who will take charge of our 
Manufactory, personally. Mr. Tod has worked in most 
of the Eastern Cities, and made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the latest improvements of the trade in all 
its branches. By ourclose application to business and 
great desire to give satisfaction, we hope to merit an 
increased share of public putronage. The business to 
be continued at the old stand at the corner of Main and 
Main cross st. under the firm of 


STEEL & TOD. 
N. B. One or two Apprentices who can come well 
recommended, will be taken to learn the above business. 


Lexington, October, 31, 1852—18-ly. 
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NEW GROCERY 


AND PLANK YARD. 

OHN SHROCK, Las the pleasure of informing his 
friends andthe public generally, that he has com- 
menced the Grocery business, in connexion with a Plank 
Yard, formerly owned by Mr. B. Blunt. He has a first 
rate assortment of family Groceries, such as Tea, Coflee, 
Loaf. Lump and New-Orleans Sugar, Spices, Pepper, 

Lamp Oil, Fish, Molasses, Cheese, Nails, &c &c. 
Also: A general assortment of Planks, Scantling, and 
Cecar Posts, &c. all of which will be offered on as good 
terms as they can be had in Lexington. The establish- 
ments are placed under the management of J.S. Free- 
man, whose attention to the business, he hopes wilb 
merit a share of public favor. The attention of the pub- 

lic is respectfully invited. 


Lexington, October 24, 1832—17-tf. 


ECONOMY. 


FE have on hand and offer for sale the NEW 


V PATTERN 
COOKING STOWE. 

This Stove stands unrivalled as one of the greatest la- 
bour and wood saving apparatus that has ever been in- 
vented. They are constructed to oceupy little space and 
willdo all kinds of Cooking, such as Boiling, Stewing. 
Roasting, Baking, Frying, &c.; and all be done at the 
same time, and with such a saving of wood that the price 
of astove would be saved in a short time. 

Those disposed to economize in this way are requested 
to call and examine the Stoves, whether they wish to pur- 
chase ornot. Reference can be givento a great number 
now in use for proof of their utility; and stoves can be 
furnished of different sizes, to cook for from 30 to 20@ 
persons. 

We keep also a large lot of 10 Plate and 7 Plate 
Stoves, large and small: Franklin Stoves, larre and 
small, beautiful patterns. With a number of Fancy 
Stoves and Coal Grates. 

With all kinds of BRASS Knobs, Fenders. Shovele 
and Tongs, Bellows, Andirons, &c. & 


STEPHENS, WINSLOW & STEPHENS. 
Nov. 14, 1832—20-+tf. 
DOCTOR CHALLEN, 


AVING returned from Cincinnati, where he ha 
; been engaged in the practice of Medicine nearly 
six years—offers his services to the citizens of Lexington, 
and its vicinity, in the various departments of his profes- 
sion. 

Office near the corner of Main and Spring streets, ad- 
Joining the residence of his father, William Challen. 
Nov. 21, 1832—21-~tf. 




















THE WESTERN LUMINARY. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, payable 
within the year,— Two Dollars, if paid in advance, or 
within the beat six months,— Three Dollars after the ex- 
piration of the year. 

I_> Arrearages must be paid before the paper cam 
be discontinued. 

(> Persons procuring five new subscribers, and pay 
ing for them in advance, shall be entitled to a sixth copy 
rratis. 

" > All communications must be post paid, except 
letters from Agents remitting subscriptions. 
| > All Postmasters, who are so obliging as to act as 














Agt nts shall have the paper sent to them without charge- 
iz 


Matn-Street, Lexington~ 
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